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Out of 420 registered student organizations, at least 150 will have to change their name or logo to comply with the new branding guidelines. 


Univ. limits students’ right to use Hopkins name 


By MORGAN OME 
Layout Editor 


The new Homewood 
Student Affairs (HSA) 
Branding Guidelines, an- 
nounced on March 16, 
have outraged many stu- 
dent groups. The guide- 
lines dictate that the 
names and logos of stu- 
dent organizations can- 
not imply the University’s 
endorsement. The policy 
stresses the importance of 
respecting the “Hopkins 
brand.” 

A group can only use 


the Hopkins name to 
specify that it is located at 
the University, unless the 
word “student” is in its 
name. For example, JHU 
Karate Club would have to 
change its name to Karate 
Club at Hopkins or JHU 
Student Karate Club. 

The guidelines also 
regulate the use of Uni- 
versity iconography like 
the Johns Hopkins sig- 
nature and the official 
Hopkins shield. While 
students are allowed to 
use Official iconography 
in their logos, they must 


By JACOB TOOK 
Staff Writer 


Baltimore Mayor Cath- 
erine Pugh vetoed a bill 
on Friday that would 
raise the city’s minimum 
wage to $15 per hour, de- 
spite having supported 
the measure during her 
mayoral campaign. 

The campaign for the 
$15 minimum wage, part 
of a nationwide move- 
ment, culminated with 
the City Council passing 
the bill on March 20 by 11 
votes to three. 

Pugh argued that sev- 
unanticipated ex- 
penses, like the public 
school system’s rising def- 


; icit and increased over- 


- trict, 


time for police officers, led 
her to veto the bill. 
» City Councilwoman 
Mary Pat Clarke, who 
represents the 14th dis- 
which _ includes 
Charles Village and the 
surrounding area, was 
the bill’s lead sponsor. 
Several local business- 
es and labor unions are 


“critical of Pugh’s decision 


GOVPICS/CC BY 2.0 
While the Baltimore City Council passed the bill, Mayor Pugh vetoed it. 


and are advocating for the 
Council to consider over- 
riding the veto. Twelve of 


bers must agree to over- 
ride the veto. : 

Tracy Lingo is the staff 
director of Unite Here 
Local 7, a statewide labor 
union which also repre- 
sents Bon Appétit dining 
workers at Homewood. 
She called for support- 
ers of the bill to protest 
Pugh’s decision. 

“1 think that it’s really 
disappointing that Cath- 
erine Pugh promised our 


union and a lot of other | 


unions that she would 
back this,” Lingo said. 
‘Im happy, as I under- 
stand it, that the Council 
is contemplating an over- 
ride vote, and I’m happy 
that people are mobilizing 
to support that and not let 
Catherine Pugh’s veto be 
the final word.” 

Lingo explained that 
several major cities like 
Seattle have enacted simi- 


which she said provide 


See Minimum WAGE, PAGE AG 


leaders see the branding 


use pre-approved fonts 
and colors. 

The University argues 
that misused fonts and 
iconography could lead to 
“unfavorable reactions.” 

Many student groups 
feel that the University is 
restricting the use of the 
Hopkins name and be- 
lieve that the guidelines 
are both inconvenient 
and unnecessary. Oth- 
ers believe that the new 
guidelines disrespect the 
identity and legacy of stu- 
dent organizations. 

The University has 
stated that it will not re- 
scind the policy. 

Many student group 


o 


Outdoor Club (JHOC), 


criticized the administra- 


_ ously outlined branding 


tion for requiring groups to 
change their names. 


“JHOC is pretty upset | 
with the new naming pol- | 


icy,” she wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “We are 
proud to represent Johns 
Hopkins. To take away our 
chance to use the Johns 
Hopkins name in our title 
seems like the University is 
not as proud to have us as 
a club.” 

According to the Colle- 
giate Link student organi- 
zation directory, there are 
currently 420 registered 
student groups on campus. 
At least 150 groups will 
need to change their name 
or logo to comply with new 
guidelines 


_ | cole Israel-Meyer, the presi- for 
| dent of the Johns Hopkins 
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Undocumented prof. 
recounts hardships 


By PETER JI 
Senior Staff Writer 


In 1989, Dan-el Padilla 
Peralta, an associate pro- 
fessor of classics at Princ- 
eton University, began his 
life as an undocumented 
immigrant in New York 
City when his parents 
overstayed a tourist visa. 

Up through © sixth 
grade, he lived in shelters 
and temporary housing 
as his family situation 
deteriorated, but became 
interested in books at the 


a Homeless 
Shelter to the Ivy League to 
relate his life story. 

Peralta spoke on Mar. 
30 in Shriver Hall about 
his book, as the first of 
the Richard A. Macksey 
lectures. These lectures 
are designed to promote 
classics and humanism 


sics Shane Butler intro- 
duced Peralta and shared 


and _provide a. personal 


his own experiences fight- 
ing for rights as a gay man 
married to an immigrant. 
He recalled how he and 
his husband once had to 
flee overseas due to the 
Defense of Marriage Act 
of 1996, which defined 
marriage as a union only 
between a man and a 
woman. 

“Our story is a remind- 
er that [some] of us on 
college campuses can tell 
first-hand stories about 
this country’s broken im- 
migration system, ranging 


shelter’s from the 
library. relatively 
Petaltaics _ mild, as in 
interest “Myundocumented ™Y fami- 
|,in_ classics / ly’s case, to 
_earnedhim status shot many the mind- 
early ad- of the dreams that —Plowingly 
mission to } brutal,” he 
|Princeton [nourished and said. 
with a full : oo) Peralta 
scholar- cultivated. began his 
ship. talk = ex- 
Hewrote  — DAN-EL PERALTA, plaining 
Undocu- Assoc. CLASsics how as an 
mented: A PROFESSOR academic 
Dominican and an au- 
Boy’s Od- ee thor, he 
yssey from aos can use his 


position to 
show how failures in the 
immigration system dis- 
rupt lives. He pointed out 
that the stories of unex- 
pectedly successful immi- 
grants are not necessarily 
more important than the 


stories of other immi- 
grants. 


“Shane has outlined 


Ee 
‘be humane ata time atiat 
See PERALTA, pace A6 
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Civil Rights poet puts Black Lives Matter in context 


| By JACOB TOOK 


| Staff Writer 


Renowned poet, speak- 
er and activist Sonia San- 


| chez gave a talk on racial 


‘lar minimum wage bills, |} 


and gender discrimina- 
tion as a part of Women’s 
History Month. Her lec- 
ture was hosted on March 
16 by the Office of Gender 


| Equity and co-sponsored 
the 15 City Council mem- | 


by the Office of Multicul- 
tural Affairs (OMA). 
Sanchez, who is 82 
years old, participated in 
the Civil Rights move- 
ment of the 1960s. As a 
poet and teacher, she has 
been actively fighting 
against discrimination 
throughout her career. 
~ In the 1960s, Sanchez 
was heavily involved in 
the Black Arts Movement, 


in which black artists pro- 
duced politically moti- 
vated works. She recently 
compiled an anthology of 
poetry and other writing 
by black authors to edu- 
cate younger generations 
about who took part in the 
movement and what they 
were fighting for. 

“What's significant 
for young people now is 
that they see... when your 
country abuses you, when 
you have a president who 
abuses you also — then 
there’s a way to resist,” 
Sanchez said. “We show 
that people resisted dur- 
ing that time, and we can 
resist.” 

She said that move- 
ments today should learn 
from organizations fight- 
ing for civil rights in the 
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Should you go meatless? 


Reducing meat 
consumption can 
help contribute to 


an environmentally 


mid-20th century. 

“In those days, blacks 
and activists and the rest 
of the people, poets and 
artists, moved with a cer- 
tain confidence, a certain 
defiance, a certain affir- 
mation that this territory 
we want belongs to us,” 
she said. 

A primary difference 
between the past and 
the present, according to 
Sanchez, is that under- 
represented minorities 
then were just gaining 
access to jobs in positions 
of power like business ex- 
ecutives, state representa- 
tives and professors. 

However, she stressed 
that activism did not 
come from above, but 
rather stemmed from the 
people. . 


“That confidence was 
there and it did not derive 
so much from the black 
activists on campus, or in 
corporations or Congress 
or the cities, as it did from 
the torrential social force 
of those early blacks,” she 
said. “A torrential rise of 
genius, love, of Malcolm 
and Martin and others, 
many of whom would ney- 
er, ever ‘trespass’ on any 
campus or corporation.” 

Sanchez also shared 
some of her personal ex- . 
periences with oppres- 
sion that she had seen as a 


‘teacher and written about 
. in her published works. 


' Freshman Bex Dan- 
sereau thought that San- 
chez’s poetry reflected 
a unique perspective on — 

Sree SANCHEZ, pace A6 


Baltimore’s punk scene 


Will Kirsch gives an overview of Baltimore — 
punk and shares his favorite punk groups 
from the ‘90s to today. ARTS, PAGE A4 — 


Overcoming relentless bullying 


Diva Parekh addresses her middle school 
tormentors and shares how bullying has" 
impacted her life. VOICES, PAGE A9- 
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By SARAH Y. KIM 
Staff Writer 


Nils Bubandt, profes- 
sor at Aarhus Univer- 
sity in Denmark, gave a 
talk titled “The Passing 
of Paradise: Corals and 
The(ir) End in West Pap- 
ua” as part of the Critical 
Climate Thinking Lec- 
ture Series on Tuesday 
afternoon. 

Sponsored by the Alex- 
ander Grass Humanities 
Institute and co-spon- 
sored by the departments 
of Anthropology and Ger- 
man and Romance Lan- 
guages and Literature, it 
was the second talk of the 
series this semester. 

Bubandt has written 
papers on a wide range 
of subjects, including’ 
witchcraft in Indonesia, 
Islam and Sufism, Mus- 
lim-Christian conflicts 
and the Anthropocene, 
the term that refers to the 
current period in which 
humans dominate the en- 
vironment. 

“I will take it upon 
myself to be the eternal 
amateur,” Bubandt said. 
“Somebody who loves 

“the world and is curious 
about finding something 
new.” 


He began with dis- 
cussing what drew him to | 


coral. 

“Corals are charismat- 
ic assemblages of life,” he 
said. “Anyone who has 
snorkeled or dived in a 
tropical coral reef can at- 
test to this. They’re kind 
of alive with a tentacular 
curiosity that for me is en- 


thralling.” 
His talk, he said, was 
about the “tentacular 


charisma of coral” and 
its ability to build het- 
erogeneous assemblages 
of life and symbiotic re- 
lations across multiple 
borders. These borders, 
he said, included the 
borders that separate 
species, humans of the 
global north from those 
of the global south and 
humans from spirits. 

He emphasized the 
crossing of epistemologi- 
cal borders separating dif- 
ferent branches of study, 
such as natural science 
from human science, bi- 
ology from anthropology 
and religion from conser- 
vation. 

“Ym attracted to coral 
because they seem to gen- 
erate hope, worry, won- 
der and concern in equal 
measure,” he said. “Coral 

. for me is a way of doing 
anthropology in and out 
- of the Anthropocene. I am 
interested in tracing the 
overlaps of involutionary 
thinking in the millenar- 
_ ian movements and the 
- biological understanding 
~ of coral.” 
He described coral 
as figurations: creatures 
of fact and fiction that 
symbolize and embody 
_ social and scientific ten- 
. sions, trends and trans- 
- formations. He then pro- 
ceeded to lay out three 
_kinds of temporal think- 
ing following through 
- coral figurations: utopi- 
an, apocalyptic and mil- 


t 


lenarian. 

“Millenarian tempo- 
rality is the promise of a 
unfulfilled past, the re- 
turn of a past that never 
was,” he said. 

In exploring what he 
called coral millenarian- 
ism, he recounted his ex- 
periences with a 70-year- 
old Filipino man called 
Yesus In, who lives in a 
village in Bantayan Island. 
According to some people 
there, he is Jesus Christ. 

“Much about this man 
flies in the face of good 
behavior,” Bubandt said. 
“He smokes, drinks inor- 
dinately and when drunk 
he offers roams the vil- 
lage swearing, cursing 
and yelling. The darkness 
of many nights in the vil- 
lage is often broken by the 
voice of Yesus In yelling 
at people to bring him 
more liquor, shouting at 
his dead ancestors to stop 
bothering him and walk- 
ing along the beach wail- 
ing for his mother, the 
Virgin Mary.” 

In honor of the Virgin 
Mary, In collects coral 
and arranges them on 
his porch in the shape of 


School of Education hires new head 


By JACOB TOOK 
Staff Writer 


Christopher Morphew, 
the current executive as- 
sociate dean for research 
and innovation at the 
University of Iowa Col- 
lege of Education, was re- 
cently appointed dean of 
the School of Education 
at Hopkins. 

Morphew comes from 
a family of educators 
and earned a Master's of 
Education degree from 
the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. He holds a Ph.D. 
in social sciences and 
education from Stanford 
University. 

His work at Iowa con- 
cerned institutional di- 
versity and state higher 
education policy. Mor- 
phew expanded several 
graduate programs at 
Iowa, taking steps toward 
an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to human devel- 
opment. These programs 
at Iowa saw increased 
enrollment under Mor- 
phew. 

At the 
recom- 
menda- 
tion of 
University 
President 
Ronald J. 
Daniels 
and Pro- 
vost Sunil 
Kumar, 
Morphew 
will bring 
his experi- 
ence to the 
School of 
Education 
in August. 

EDart. 
Morphew 
has the 
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them with 
a piece of 
string. In 
In’s_ view, 
corals are 
the flow- 
ers of the 
Virgin 
Mary. 
ePIC. = 
cording to 


a proph- 
ecy that 
is wide- 
spread in 
the area, 
the Virgin 
Mary, the 
mother of 
Jesus, is 
seated in 
the coralline underwater 
gardens of Raja Ampat,” 
Bubandt said. 

In discussing the sec- 
ond branch of temporal 
thinking, coral utopia, 
he began with outlining 
the progression of tour- 
ism in Raja Ampat, which 
brands its coral gardens 
as the “Last Paradise on 
Earth.” 

“It’s true that growth 
in tourism in Raja Ampat 
has been phenomenal,” 
he said. “Though now, 
this tourist economy is 
being stretched beyond 
its ecological carrying 
capacity. Just last month, 
one of the big tourist 
yachts barreled into one 
of the coral reefs and de- 
stroyed a large area. But 
it still builds on the uto- 
pia of ecotourism.” 

The final figuration, 
coral apocalypse, refers 
to the way the decline of 
coral reefs comes hand in 
hand with the decline of 
the globe. 

“Increasingly, the fu- 
ture of the world has 
become unthinkable in 
terms other than apoca- 
lyptic” he said. “Few 


‘flower bouquets, tying other assemblages of life ti 


* RED 


are becoming clearer ex- 
amples or figurations of 


apocalypse than the tropi- | 


cal coral reef.” 
The coral reef, he said, 


is the world’s most symbi- | 


otic ecosystem. 


“What is interesting is | 


the density of the symbio- 
sis at stake here,” he said. 
“Between five and 50 mil- 
lion dinoflagellate 
crowd together on every 
square centimeter of coral 
pollen.” 

He explained the rel- 
evance of involution to 
coral reefs. 

“Corals are beings 
that live and die in mul- 
tispecies coordination in 
which otherness is inte- 
gral,” he said. “This is the 
source of the magic, the | 
otherness within, of inti- 
mate involution.” 

Graduate student Maya 
Ratnam commented on 
the new perspective the 
talk provided. 

“All this super imagi- 
native work is being done 
underwater, in the air, on 
creatures that are pretty 
far removed from human | 
beings, and I think that’s 
really interesting to see 
how all this stuff is being | 
invited into a discipline 
which has traditionally 


cells | 


By KAREN SHENG 


Stalf Writer 


Ed Scheinerman, vice 
dean for education in the 


| Whiting School of Engi- 


neering (WSE), discussed 
his new book A Math- 
ematics Lover's Companion: 


| Masterpieces for Everyone 


on March 16 in Barnes & 
Noble. 

The book contains 23 
mathematical insights 
that Scheinerman _per- 
sonally finds interesting 
and only require a high 
school-level knowledge of 
algebra to understand. 

Scheinerman, who is 
also a professor of ap- 
plied mathematics and 


| statistics (AMS), wrote the 


book because he wanted 
to change the preconcep- 
tion that math is boring or 
inaccessible. 

“It’s many years in the 
making, and it’s that a lot 
of people learn mathe- 
matics in high school, but 


| they don’t learn the good 
| stuff,” he said. 


He argued what most 


| people learn in school 
| misses the true purpose 
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are very large primes and it 
uses those large primes to 
create encryptions.” 

Scheinerman said that 
this beauty was not lim- 
ited just to his proof on 
prime numbers. 

“The number one favor- 
ite is that there are infinitely 
many prime numbers. But 
I also looked at things like 
the mathematics of mak- 
ing group decisions, voting 
theory,” he said. “There’s 
a lot of interesting things 
from geometry; I love frac- 
tals. So I think fractals are 
a subject where people can 
understand them just with 
the tools from high school 
mathematics but see what 
they are and see what 
they’re about.” 

AMS Associate Re- 
search Professor Don- 
niell Fishkind supported 
Scheinerman’s simplifica- 
tion of abstract topics and 
concepts in mathematics. 

“Scheinerman is _ the 
penultimate expositor. I ac- 
tually took a class with him 
in graph theory, and I mod- 
elled my lecturing style 
after him,” he said. “This 
book, I think, is an excel- 


been about humans and | of math. lent opportunity for people 
human problems,” Rat-| “They who are not 
nam said. | learn the necessarily 
Ratnam described why | quadratic ,, mathemati- 
she enjoys the climate lec- | equation, People learn cians to get 
ture series, especially in | it’S not re- mathematics in an insight 
the context of the chang- | ally all that _ . into what's 
ing environment. interesting. high school, but exciting 
“Now realizing that | They learn they don’t learn about math- 
our problems are extend- | all these trig S ematics. It’s 
ing, causing problems in | identities, the good stuff.” a really ex- 
the world, causing eco- | they learn __ ceptional 
logical problems and that | all these ED SCHEINERMAN, opportu- 

we have to theorize about | different WSE Vice DEAN nity.” 
that seriously, is what I | things, but Fishkind 
found really fascinating | they’re miss- FOR EDUCATION also gave 
about these kind of talks | ing some of an example 
and the climate series,” these things ; of the im- 
shegaidsii jh epuy otha think: <qu0t, alt tsi. portance’ of 
. are “using-recreational math- 


vision, focus and proven 
skills to lead the school’s 
talented faculty and staff 
in seizing new opportu- 
nities and tackling the 
complex challenges fac- 
ing pre-K to 12 educa- 
tion across this country 
and here in Baltimore,” 
Daniels said in a press 
release. “He is the right 
person to guide the con- 
tinued growth and up- 
ward trajectory of our 
School of Education.” 

Morphew is profes- 
sionally recognized for 
his research in higher ed- 
ucation and has received 
many national grants. 

He hopes to continue 
his research at the School 
of Education while work- 
ing to define the Univer- 
sity’s role in leading edu- 
cation policymaking. 

“Just as Johns Hopkins 
changed medical educa- 
tion and medical research 
in the late 19th century, 
I'd like the School of Ed- 
ucation to be the place 
where policymakers, 
foundations and school 


leaders expect to find the 
most relevant and useful 
research that can shape 
the field in the coming 
decades,” Morphew said 
in a press release. 

Although Hopkins has 
offered teacher . educa- 
tion for over a century, the 
School of Education has 
only operated as an inde- 
pendent division of the 
University for the last de- 
cade. Morphew will lead 
the relatively young school 
of about 130 faculty mem- 
bers and 2,400 students. 

He touched on the 
importance of educa- 
tion schools and what he 
hopes to do at the Hop- 
kins School of Education. 

“Schools of educa- 
tion should aspire to be 
the places where rel- 
evant, interdisciplinary, 
cutting-edge —_ research 
on schools and learning 
take place,” Morphew 


said. “A chance to help 
its faculty, staff and stu- 
dents carve out a unique 
identity is an extraordi- 
nary opportunity.” 


Scheinerman said. 

One - specific precon- 
ception he wanted to 
change was the relation- 
ship between arithmetic 
and mathematics. 

“It’s interesting be- 
cause in some _ sense, 
arithmetic, which is what 
people think of as math, 
that’s the spelling of 
mathematics. It’s not the 
literature,” he said. 

Scheinerman explored 
a proof for an infinite 
number of prime numbers 
at his talk. He used con- 
cepts from graph theory to 
illustrate the proof with a 
series of dots and lines. 

He emphasized that 
math has its own form of 


‘| beauty which he wishes 


to share with others. 

“There's certain kinds 
of beauty. Certainly, a 
painting is different from 
a symphony. Those are 
both beautiful things but 
they’re very different,” 
he said. “When I went 
through this graph theory 
thing, ideally there was 
this a-ha moment... I think 
that’s the beauty moment.” 

Scheinerman also 
pointed out that this 
proof about prime num- 
bers, albeit beautiful, has 
important applications to 
everyday life. 

“Nothing here looks 
like there’s an application, 


but the point of the fact is — 


that there are enormous 
primes critical to informa- 
tion security,” he said. 

He explained that even 
in our most simple, every- 
day actions, math plays an 
important role that people 
do not know about. 

“Every time you pur- 
chase something on Ama- 
zon and you put ‘your 


credit card number into | 


the browser... [It becomes] 
encrypted on your com- 
puter and shipped out,” 
‘Scheinerman said. “And 
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Morphew plans to help the School of Education better define its role in education policy. based on the fact that there 
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ematics as a tool for more 
practical mathematics. 

“People deal with rec- 
reational issues, and it’s a 
wonderful stepping stone 
into mathematics. Some- 
one can be playing with 
a Rubik’s cube and then 
when they get the insight 
that it’s really just a bunch 
of group theory going on, 
that inspires someone to 
take a course in abstract 
algebra,” he said. “In fact, 
I'm teaching a course right 
now, “Cryptology and 
Coding,” and I use the 
Rubik’s cube, a really rec- 
reational mathematics ob- 

ject, to motivate a lot of the 
ideas in group theory.” 

Junior cognitive science 
major Aditi Kannan said 
that although she does not 
study mathematics, she 
still found the content of 
the book talk engaging. 

“T think the part about 
the nodes and the degrees 
was really interesting. It’s 
intuitive but you don’t see 
it until it’s pointed out to 
you and there’s the beau- 
ty of math, the a-ha mo- 
ment. ‘I knew that, so why 
didn’t I know that I knew 
that?’” she said. 

AMS graduate student 
Heather Patsolic appreci- 
ated seeing the different 
ways that math can be ap- 
plied in the real world. - 

“I’m working on graph 
matching and looking at 
time series of graphs... So 
they’re very interesting to 
me,” she said. 

Overall, Scheinerman 
simply wanted to provide 
a chance for readers to en- 
joy the beauty of mathe- 
matics, regardless of their 
level of expertise. 

“There’s a lot of neat 
ideas that people can en- 
joy without college-level 
math, just with high 
school level math,” he 
said. “I wanted to make 
that available to folks, 
and it was a lot of funto | 
write.” bie 
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By SASHA DESILVA 
For The News-Letter 


In honor of Women’s 
History Month, Hopkins 
Feminists and Voice for 
Choice co-sponsored the 
event, “Liberty, Justice, 
and Reproductive Rights 
for All,” which explored 
controversies surround- 
ing reproductive rights. 

The event, which took 
place on Wednesday eve- 
ning at the Mattin Center, 
Opened up a discussion 
that included accurately 
defining certain terms 
about reproductive rights, 


explaining the different | 


types of state and nation- 
al legislation and offering 
practical advice on repro- 
ductive health in the cur- 
rent politically charged 
climate. 

Voice For Choice mem- 
bers senior Vinitha Ku- 
mar, junior Emeline Ar- 
mitage and sophomore 
Karen Sheng began witha 
presentation that defined 
the terms associated with 
reproductive rights. 

Armitage distinguished 
between two types of 
abortions: medical abor- 


tion and surgical abortion. ° 


She explained that medi- 
cal abortions are typically 
performed within the first 
trimester and do not af- 
fect fertility. According to 
her, the more controversial 


an removes the fetus 
. surgically from the uterus. 
This type of abortion may 
be performed later in the 
pregnancy than medical 
abortions. 
“90 percent of abor- 
tions in the United States 
are medical and are done 


by taking pills. Statisti- 


cally, they are safer than 
childbirth,” Armitage 
said. “Only 0.17 percent 
of abortions performed in 


the United States are sur- | 


gical.” 


The presenters then 


went on to discuss the state © 
and federal legislation that _ 


has been passed on repro- 
ductive health. Hopkins 
Feminists Co-President 
Alizay Jalisi expounded on 
the landmark case of Roe v. 
Wade and how it somewhat 


clumsily set the stage for — 
how access to abortions | 


could and could not be re- 
stricted. 

“Standards aren't ex- 
actly consistent across the 
country, which is quite 
problematic,” Jalisi said. 

Since the ruling of Roe 
v. Wade, many different 
states across the country 
have passed restrictions on 

. abortion access. Just in the 
_ last five years from 2011 to 
2015, 288 restrictions were 


_ passed, which is more than | 
a quarter of all restrictions. 


passed since Roe v. Wade. 
_ Armitage elaborated on the 
harmful impact that these 
_laws can have. 
“These restrictions are 
in places where people 
don’t necessarily have easy 
--access to abortion clinics,” 


Armitage said. “In Mon- | 


» tana, the closest clinic may 


be 400 miles away, and to 
get an abortion you have 


to drive all that way and 


_ spend money on gas. You | 


- are also losing money be- 
_ cause you have to take time 
_ of off work.” 


_ The presentation also © 


i, 


+ COURTESY OF SAMANTHA SETO 
Hopkins Feminists and Voice for Choice co sponsored the discussion. 


addressed the status of re- 
productive healthcare in 
Maryland. Armitage said 
that although Maryland 
is a liberal state, there are 
downsides to its repro- 
ductive legislation. 

“One restriction in 
Maryland is that your 
parents must be notified 
before you have an abor- 
tion, but consent from the 
parents is not required,” 
she said. 

The presentation also 
provided practical advice 
for women about repro- 
ductive healthcare, in- 
cluding how to get access 
to different types of con- 
traceptives. 

Shen talked about how 
Planned Parenthood uses 
a “sliding scale” when cer- 
tain groups of people, such 
as students who don’t have 
a steady source of income, 
have to pay for their ser- 
vices that can range from 
birth control to abortion. 

During the discussion, 
students discussed the 
Student Health and Well- 
ness Center’s (HelWell) role 
in offering students con- 
traceptives and referring 
them to different health- 
care places while remain- 
ing discrete. 

One major point that 
came up during the dis- 
cussion is the different 
groups of people who are 
often ignored in the dis- 
wore 
low-income women, Ar- 
mitage explained how the 


there. There seemed to be 
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Students talk reproductive rights for Women’s History Month Hopkins 


marginalization of these 
groups has traditionally 
led to a lack of access. 

“Because people who 
aren't cis-women are 
sometimes turned away 
by places like Planned 
Parenthood, there are 
major problems getting 
statistics on how restrict- 
ing access to reproductive 
healthcare affects them,” 
she said. “An abortion 
typically costs around 
$300, and thus [they] are 
de-facto [inaccessible] for 
people who cannot come 
up with that money.” 

Graduate student Jay 
Kosturko attended the 
event, and as a more con- 
servative student from 
Tennessee, he explained 
that the ideas presented 
differed from how he was 
raised. 

“Ym a little older; I 
have a family,” he said. 
“IT come from a differ- 
ent place culturally and 
haven't spoken with lot of 
ardent pro-choice advo- 
cates [before].” 

Regardless, Kosturko 
attended the event in 
hopes that he could learn 
more about the topic and 
expose himself to differ- 
ent viewpoints. 

“T want to be a voice 
that listens more than 
he speaks,” he said. “But 
if someone wants to put 
someone they disagree 
with in a box, I want to 
be that voice that says 
something I want. Mostly, 
I wanted to be there to lis- 
ten.” 

Kosturko explained, 
that despite his views, 
there were parts of the 
event that he liked and re- 
spected. 

“There were kind of two 
parts: One was the infor- 
mational aspect,” he said. 
“T liked that they were put- 
ting that information out 


ante for ay 


woman who is leaving 


home for the first time, she 


would want to learn... all 
these different options,” 
Kosturko said. 

Jalisi agreed with Kos- 
turko and also spoke pos- 
itively about the diverse 
range of opinions that 
were expressed during 
the event. 

“It looks like people 
really came to learn, and 
they were really enthu- 
siastic, and I felt like a 
variety of people partici- 
pated who we haven't nec- 
essarily seen at Hopkins 
Feminists meetings, so it 
was nice to get a different 
group and different sets of 
perspectives,” she said. 

Jalisi highlighted one 
of the arguments made 
during the discussion 
about the distinction be- 
tween pro-life advocates 
and pro-choice advocates. 

“Somebody mentioned 
that people who are pro- 
life are not necessarily anti- 
women, and I vehemently 
disagree with that,” she 
said. “We collaborated 
with Voice for Choice... 
because we do believe in 
the power of people, and 
women who are cis and 
trans and _ non-binary... 
That empowerment that 
comes from making your 
own choice about what to 
do with your own body is 
paramount to the feminist 
movement.” 

Jalisi also outlined 
the main purpose of the 
event. 

“One of our goals is to 


= 


____ COURTESY OF SAMA 
Students touched upon controversies concerning repro 


bring more topics that are 
hot in the media, or on a 
national scale and a state 
level scale, to campus,” 
she said. “With the recent 
attempts of the GOP to re- 
peal Obamacare and the 
heat that Planned Parent- 
hood has been getting 
from the current admin- 
istration... It [is] a very rel- 
evant topic to talk about 
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admits 
2.542 new 
Blue Jays 


| By ROLLIN HU 


| News & Features Editor 


reproductive rights on this | 


campus, and that’s why 
we decided to collaborate 
with Voice for Choice.” 
Hopkins Feminists 
Programming Chair, ju- 
nior Bhavitha Kotha be- 
lieves in the significance 
of having such events 


not only to inform people | 


about the importance of 
reproductive healthcare, 
but also to incite respect- 
ful and productive dis- 
cussion on such a topic. 
“Meetings like this are 
one of the biggest parts 
for creating a space where 
people can come and talk 


Hopkins released its 
admission decisions for 


' the Class of 2021 on Fri- 


day afternoon. The 2,542 


| admitted students join the 
/ 575 students who were 


admitted in December 


| through the University’s 


early decision program. 
These students were se- 
lected from a pool of 26,578 


| applicants, at an 11.8 per- 
| cent acceptance rate. The 


total number of applicants, 
which had been increasing 
for four years, fell by over 


| 500 since last year. The ac- 
| ceptance rate also grew less 


about this — establishing | 
that we are here to be re- | 


spectful and we're not here 
to have fights or not listen, 
making sure that there are 
these clear guidelines and 
spaces where that can hap- 
pen,” Kotha said. 

Editor's 


Note: Emeline 


Armitage is a frequent con- 
tributor to The News-Letter 
Opinion section. She was not | 
involved in the process of re- 
porting, writing or editing the 
article in any way. 


| most 


selective by 0.3 percent. 
The new incoming class 
represents 48 states and 
52 different countries. The 
represented _ states 
include California, New 
York, New Jersey and 


| Florida, and the most rep- 
| resented foreign countries 


are Canada, India, South 


| Korea, the United King- 
| dom and China. 


Since the Class of 2017, 


' the number of women in 


| been 


the admitted class has 
increasing. That 


_ trend continued this year, 
| with women comprising 
| 56 percent. 


Last year, 41 percent of 


| the admitted class decided 


to enroll at Hopkins. This 
year’s newly admitted 

students will have the op- 

portunity to visit campus 
during the Spring Open 
House and Overnight Pro- 
gram (SOHOP) on April 
} 5-6, and on April 12-13. 


| Prospective students _ 
: Jae cents. 


‘Professors analyze the effec 


| ; 
_ By KAREN SHENG 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins chapter 
of the American Associa- 
tion of University Profes- 
sors (AAUP) hosted a dis- 
cussion about the impact 
of the current adminis- 
| tration under President 
Donald J. Trump. The 
event, intended to pro- 
mote discussion between 
undergraduate students, 
graduate students and 


day, March 28 in Mergen- 
thaler Hall. 
Panelists included 


professors and a gradu- 
ate student from differ- 
ent departments. Each 
speaker gave a presen- 
tation on a development 
_ associated with Trump’s 
' rise. Audience partici- 
pants had the oppor- 
tunity to ask questions 
following the presenta- 
tions. 
Derek Schilling, presi- 
dent of the AAUP at Hop- 
| kins, explained that facili- 


tating discussion upholds 
freedom and equality in 

- academia. 

- “I hope there will be 

speaking out. We want to 

hear from you, all of you 

in the audience. It’s time 


day 68, and it feels like a 
millennium. Day after day 
we are on the edge. Our 
institutions are being chal- 
lenged,” Schilling _ said. 


those various unions and 
chapters around the U.S. 
| in defense of basic equal- 
ity in the workplace.” 
Cognitive Science Pro- 


fe 
“ys 


faculty, was held on Tues- ° 


to talk Trump. We're into — 


“We join our voices with | 


fessor Kyle Rawlins, who 
specializes in formal and 
philosophical semantics, 
gave a presentation ana- 
lyzing Trump’s tweets. 

“(His tweets] are kind 
of easy to laugh at, but I 
think there’s something 
fairly dangerous going on 
here,” he said. “I’m going 
to use some tools from 
linguistics and some tools 
from philosophy to try to 
give an analysis of what 
phrases like this do.” 

Rawlins used the lin- 
guistics concept of not-at- 
issue content which looks 
at subtext and background 
content. 


Engineering Professor Mi- 
chael Falk is a queer activ- 
ist, and his presentation fo- 
cused on how trans people 


are affected by the Republi- 
can administration. 
Folk recounted the 


story of Alphonza Wat- 
son, a trans woman who 
was killed a few weeks 


ago in Baltimore. She was _ 


the eighth trans person 
murdered in 2017 in the 
United States. 

“We have to talk about 
how trans people are dis- 
proportionately targeted 
for violence, and trans 
women of color in particu- 
lar,” he said. 


Rawlins ar- History 
gued that “Efforts graduate 
not-at-issue - : student Al- 
content is to identify . lon Brann 
OLfENIGR UISEG seers fsrics era led) ‘acpre- 
Sis political individual racists “O° Pe 
propaganda. distract us examining 
According ; Trump and 
to him, the from contesting racism. He 
phrase “fake 3, itv itself.” argued that 
news,” for inequality although it 
example, is — ALLON BRANN, is clear that 
connected to d ‘Trump and 
not-at-issue GRAD STUDENT his. sup- 
content be- ' porters are 
cause it im- racist,- _it 


plies. that the mainstream 


media is false, a viewpoint - 


that current Republicans 
generally push for. 

“This phrase on the sur- 
face appears to contribute 
to reasonable discourse, 
but at the same time -un- 
dermines the possibility of 


having a reasonable con- 


versation want to suggest 
that this is happening all 
over the place,” he said. 
“You can find easier exam- 
ples in Trump’s speech.” 


Material Sciences and 


% 


is not enough to simply 
point it out. 

“I’m very sympathetic 
to the intentions to la- 
bel most individuals like 
Trump racist and publicly 
shame them for their at- 
titudes and expressions,” 
he said. “Still, I fear that 
too often those efforts to 
identify individual rac- 
ists distract us from con- 
testing inequality itself. 
Ym concerned that our 
search for racists some- 
times impedes our ability 


s 


. 


to unmask and attack the 
operation of racism.” 

He recalled how politi- 
cian Paul Ryan was praised 
after condemning Trump’s 
racist attack of the Hispan- 
ic judge who presided over 
the lawsuit against Trump 
University. Brann said that 
this is an example of people 
ignoring Ryan's own racist 
remarks once he criticized 
Trump. 

Sophomore  Vrshank 
Ravi emphasized how 
fields in the social sci- 
ences were conducive to 
debate which benefited 
the discussion. . 

“You can challenge pro- 
fessors. This is the social 
science in the sense that 
nothing is clear cut and... 
it’s definitely possible to 
have a dialogue,” he said. 
“Imagine this [is] a phys- 
ics seminar. Do you think 
the students would have a 
hope of talking to a profes- 
sor and challenging him 
on his thesis? No f*cking 
way. But here you can.” 

Sophomore AJ Tsang 
echoed the importance 

of being able to freely 
discuss these issues with 
professors. sf 

“In the past you either 
have faculty seminars or 
students talking about it 
online or in classrooms but 
never really a combination 
of the two together —shar- 
ing ideas about how to re- 
ally fight Trump and make 
sure that we really make 
gains in the progressive 
movement,” he said. 

- On the other hand, 


junior India Reiss ques- 


tioned the way that the 


discussion was organized. — 


is of Trump’s administration 


“It was long, though. 
[A]t the end it was inter- 
esting, but I was exhaust- 
ed,” she said. “I thought 
that the discussions were 
a little disorganized. If 
you attempt to have a dis- 
cussion with more than 10 
people, I think that tends 
to happen.” 

Overall, students like 
graduate student Vikram - 
Chandrashekhar en- 


joyed the opportunity to 


engage with professors’ 
opinions of politics in a 
way that is not normal- 
ly not discussed in the 
classroom. 

“T didn’t know that 
there were this many 
professors on campus 
who were very vocally 
anti-Irump, and it was 
kind of exciting to see 
that there are people in 
the Hopkins adminis- 
tration that are willing 
to stick their necks out 
for not only Hopkins 
students, but also mar- 
ginalized people,” Chan- 
drashekhar said. 

Tsang agreed on the 
importance of being able 
to listen to professors’ 
opinions. {j 

“Really I’m just glad 
to see so many profes-- 
sors coming out to help 
support that collabora-— 
tion because we as stu- 
dents sometimes worry, 
are there other professors 
willing to support collab 
orative dialogue, but you 
know, I think that tonight 
we saw that there was‘’a 
lot of it,” he said. 


Claire Fox contributed to 
reporting, = 8 ig 
‘ 
» 


' 
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By SARAH Y. KIM 
Stalf Writer 


New York Times Colum- 
nist Frank Bruni is set to 
speak at the University 
Commencement Ceremo- 
ny on May 24. Bruni, who 
has worked at The Times 
since 1995, has taken on di- 
verse positions from chief 
restaurant critic to White 
House press correspon- 
dent in the early days of 
the Bush presidency. His 
column covers a variety 
of topics, including higher 


education, politics and 
LGBT+ rights. 
In an interview with 


The Hub, University Presi- 
dent Ronald J. Daniels ex- 
pressed enthusiasm about 
Bruni’s upcoming arrival. 

“With his trademark 
blend of intelligence, anal- 
ysis, and wit, he helps us 
to see the humanity in one 
another even as he urges 
us to embrace open de- 
bate,” Daniels said. “At this 
moment, there is no better 
message to the Class of 
2017 and our entire Hop- 
kins community.” 

The first openly gay 
op-ed columnist of The 
Times, Bruni has been an 
advocate of LGBT+ rights 
and was granted the Ran- 
dy Shilts Award by the 
National Lesbian and Gay 
Journalists Association 
for his efforts last year. 

Bruni has also drawn 
acclaim for his memoir 
Born Round: A Story of 
Family, Food and Ferocious 
Appetite, which discusses 
his struggles with buli- 
mia. He is also the author 
of the New York Times 
bestseller Where You Go 
Is Not Who You'll Be, an 
exploration of the college 
admissions process. 

Senior Alex Fine, an 
admirer of Bruni, looks 
forward to his speech. 

“As someone who 
hopes to pursue writing 
as a career, | find it inspir- 
ing that Hopkins has cho- 
sen to invite ajournalist to 
speak at commencement, 
as opposed to the plethora 
of CEO’s and medical pro- 
fessionals selected in the 
past five years,” he wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. 

Although he acknowl- 
edged that some may be 
disappointed that the Uni- 
versity did not get a more 
high-profile speaker, Se- 
nior Daniel Friedman felt 
positive about Bruni. 

“ think there were also 
people dissatisfied, think- 
ing that with Hopkins 
and their top 10 ranking 
and all those other mea- 
sures, we should have 
‘star speakers’: we should 
get the Bidens, or Ellen 
DeGeneres,” Friedman 
said. “I think Frank Bruni 
is a good commencement 
speaker because he'll be 
able to give at least some 
compelling speech to 


mark the end of our un- 
dergraduate careers.” 
Junior Jonathan Smith 
pointed out that more well- 
known speakers did not 
necessarily give quality 


COURTESY OF THE HUB 
Frank Bruni will be Ls 2017 commencement speaker. 


¥ 


y 


ingful 


speeches. 

“T think he’ll take the 
speech and event more 
seriously than Spike Lee 
did,” Smith wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“{Bruni] doesn't bring the 
same ‘wow’ factor or name 
recognition that I think a 
lot of people would have 
liked, but I think he’s a safe 
bet by the University after 
last year’s selection didn’t 
work out.” 

However, 
to see the 
more risks. 

“TI would love to see the 
University 
venturous,” 


he wanted 


he wrote. 


pressed 
with the University’s com- 
mencement speeches over- 
all. 

“T have read lots of Mr. 
Bruni’s writing, and while 
he is incredibly talented, 


and I am eager to hear | 


what I feel will be nothing 
short of a beautiful speech, 
I can’t help but feel a little 
frustrated at some of the 
more recognizable speak- 
ers our peer institutions 
attract,” Liam wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
Senior Laura Marlowe 
feels that Bruni’s various 
experiences as a journal- 


be more ad- | 
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Frank Bruni to speak Adi Nes explores Israeli identity through art 
al Commencement 
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Nes explained his artistic process and its relation to identity politics. 


| By JEANNE LEE 
For The News-Letter 


University take | 


Photographer Adi Nes 
spoke about developing 
identity through pho- 


| tography on Wednesday 
Senior Liam Haviv ex- | 
disappointment | 


evening in Levering Hall. 
The event, hosted by the 
Coalition of Hopkins Ac- 


| tivists for Israel (CHAI), 


provided a chance for stu- 


| dents to learn about Israel 


through photography. 
Nes is an art photogra- 

pher, which he explained 

to mean that his photos 


| are staged and are not 


writer, 


ist would make him an | 


eloquent speaker. 
“The administration 
chose him because they 


representations of real life 
events. 

“Ym kind of a one- 
person production house 
because I am the script- 
the driver, the 
make up artist and light 
technician,” he said. “I 
do most of the roles, and 
more and more people 
join in the process.” 

Nes was bornina small 


| developing town in the 


wanted to make sure they | 


have someone who was 


well spoken, well-written | 
and would have a mean- | 


commencement 
speech as opposed to 
what happened last year,” 
she said. 

‘Senior Sara Shah feels 
that Bruni is interesting. 
as a pioneer in the; field of. 
journalism. 

“Bruni is a visionary 
in his field, and I think 
he will give a wonderful 
speech,” Shah wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“People gifted with words 
usually do.” 

Some seniors like Sung 
Park, while lacking famil- 
iarity with Bruni, feel that 
he would be able to offer 
an appropriate closure for 
their undergraduate ex- 
perience. 

“Ym not too familiar 
with Frank Bruni, but 
I think that contents of 
the speech itself should 
be more significant than 
who the speaker is,” Park 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “People tend 
to associate the fame 
of the commencement 
speaker with the level of 
prestige or pride for the 
university, but I think it’s 
more important to have a 
speaker that cares about 
the ceremony itself and 
that it becomes a memo- 
rable experience for the 
graduating seniors.” 

Fine agrees that Bruni 
is suited to speak on con- 
troversial subjects. 

“One of the things I 
most admire about Bruni’s 
columns is his ability to 
inspire people without 
letting his words devolve 
into demagoguery,” Fine 
wrote. 
“In such a 
heated po- 
litical _ cli- 
mate, it is 
important 
that we 
not lose 
the ability 
to debate 
amongst 
ourselves 
in a re- 
spectful 
manner, 
even when 
we dis- 
agree with 
our col- 
leagues.” 


2 


south of Israel. The town 
drew immigrants from all 
over the world, including 
Nes’ own parents who 
emigrated from Iran. Af- 
ter serving for three years 
as an air-traffic controller, 
he decided to study pho- 
tography at the Bezalel 
Academy of Arts and De- 


Lease J ns Aa 


Members of the histori- 
cally black Sigma Gamma 
Rho Sorority, Inc. held a 
discussion panel on the 
topic of natural hair in the 
African-American com- 
munity. The discussion, 
which took place on Tues- 
day, was facilitated by 
Sigma Gamma Rho vice 
president Kinaya Hardie. 

It featured five panel- 
ists who were all African- 
American women. affili- 
ated with Sigma Gamma 
Rho who had natural 
hair. Natural hair is what 

_ the black community calls 
hair that has not been al- 
tered by relaxers, chemi- 
cals or perming. 

Each panelist dis- 
cussed why they chose to 
forego altering their hair 
and ‘go natural.’ NaShona 
Kess said that she wanted 


her hair to be healthier, 


while Portia Rouse be- 
lieves that natural hair is 
cheaper to maintain. Jen- 
nifer Eden chose to go 
natural her freshman year 
of college, when she real- 
ized she didn’t want to 


look like everybody else. » 


The first issue the pan- 
el discussed was repre- 
‘sentation of natural hair 
in the media. 

“1 think that it’s be- 
coming more accepted in 
the media... There are a lot 
of children’s shows that 
now depict young black 
children with natural 


hair as opposed to having _ 


perms,” Kess said. 

She told the story about 
a woman who worked at a 
news station in Baltimore 
whose hair became an is- 
sue when she chose to go 
natural, However, she said 
that times are changing for 


sign in Jerusalem. 

Nes takes his photo- 
graphs in traditional print- 
ed film. Since he knows 
he cannot edit his photo- 
graphs later with Photo- 
shop, he is determined to 
achieve perfection dur- 
ing the set. Nes’ work is 
unique for its focus on dif- 
ferent themes of identity. 

“The main theme in my 
art is identity. I started to 
make art from the point of 
who I am,” Nes said. “I’m 
an Israeli, and I deal with 
masculinity in Israeliness 
in my art. It is why I take 
pictures of men.” 

Nes plans each of his 
series with an idea of how 
each specific image will 
be presented in a gallery 
exhibition. His series take 
many years to complete. 

“The first series that I 
did was the soldier series,” 
Nes said. “It was a series of 
22 images that took me six 
years to complete between 
1994 to 2000.” 

As Israel struggles in 
a time of conflict, Nes be- 
lieved that soldiers were 
an important theme of 
identity for his country. 

“The war in Lebanon 


started when I was a teen. . 


After 18 years, I felt that we 
had forgotten the soldiers, 
and I wanted to bring them 


Polis ates 


By ALYSSA WOODEN 
Staff Writer 


the better as people have 
started to understand why 
black women want to wear 
their hair natural. 

“T think that the biggest 
thing is that... the major- 
ity [of people] don’t neces- 
sarily understand why we 
want to be natural,” Kess 
said. “I think it’s an intimi- 
dation thing. But it is be- 
coming more accepted and 
I really appreciate that.” 

Rouse talked about the 
belief that some types of 
natural hair are more de- 
sirable than other types. 

“1 think [the idea of] 
good hair versus bad hair 
is ridiculous. Because we 
all have our hair, so how- 
ever it comes is how it 
comes,” she said. 

Eden agreed, praising 
the recent upsurge of ce- 
lebrities and social media 
personalities with natural 
hair. 

“Within the natural hair 
community, we tend to 
give a lot of length sham- 
ing and texture shaming,” 
she said. “But now that 
we're able to see it, on TV 
and on Youtube and on In- 
stagram... I think it’s really 
helping to show folks that 
natural hair isn’t just one 
thing or one definition.” 

The panelists also dis- 
cussed the representation 
of natural hair in busi- 
ness and politics. Not 
one of them believed that 
Barack Obama _ would 
have been elected presi- 
dent if Michelle ‘Obama 
had natural hair. 

“Malia [Obama] had 
locks at one point, and 
the media ripped her to 
shreds,” Eden said. “Next 
thing you know, both 
[Obama children] had 
perms.” 

The panelists were also 
doubtful that women with 


back to the front stage,” he 
said. “In the army, soldiers 
are assigned numbers, This 
causes them to question 
their identity in a way.” 

Nes described the be- 
hind-the-scenes of one of 
his photographs, which 
illustrated a group of sol- 
diers on a bus. Nes had to 
schedule a day with the 
driver in advanced and 
used actors who were citi- 
zens recruited from news- 
paper ads. 

“The unfortunate thing 
is, everyone was a soldier 
or is going to be a soldier, 
so in a way it is authentic 
because they came to the 
shooting day,” Nes said. 
“Every detail was careful- 
ly chosen, and every face 
was carefully cut, because 
I wanted to show the sol- 
diers like child-like faces.” 

Much of Nes’ art is 
inspired by Greek my- 
thology and Biblical sto- 
ries. One of his most well 
known pieces, “The Last 
Supper,” shows an Israeli 
army feasting on a long 
table, resembling “The 
Last Supper” painting by 
Leonardo Da Vinci. 

The work garnered 
wide recognition, leading 
him to win awards and in- 
vitations to contemporary 
art museums around the 
world. One crucial moment 
of achievement was when 
Nes was asked by Vogue 
magazine to cover an issue 
following the 9/11 attacks. 

“Because of 9/11, the 
verdict of Vogue was to 
dedicate the magazine to 
the local identity and to 
the masculine identity in 
the Middle East,” he said. 
“They asked six photog- 
raphers from the Middle 
East, asked each to give his 
own translation lof] the Jo- 
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Nes experienced a per- 
sonal crisis of identity him- 
self. At one point he con- 
sidered leaving Israel after 
he was fired from his job. 

“l asked myself, why 
do I choose to walk and 
live in Israel when I can 
easily move to the states 
or to Europe?” Nes said. 
“But I felt that I couldn’t 
move and take pictures 
out of Israel, because I 
can't take pictures of Is- 
rael from out of Israel.” 

Nes remarked that he 
thought Israel was going 
through a deep identity 
crisis at the time and he 
reflected on what it meant 
to be an Israeli. 

“People wanted to es- 
cape Israel because of the 
terror attacks and because 
of the economic situa- 
tion,” he said. “I thought 
that if Hebrew is my iden- 
tity, then what is the root 
of the Israeli identity? 
Why do we choose to grab 
this hard land?” 

Senior Gabriela Miz- 
rahi went to the event be- 
cause she had seen some 
of Nes’ work before. 

“Usually we think of 
photographs as some- 
thing... natural or can- 
did,” she said. “It was in- 
teresting to hear about the 
process where it is more 
staged and much more 
like a painting.” 

Co-President of CHAI 
Daphna Varadi explained 
that Nes was invited to 
help showcase a different 
facet of Israeli culture. 

“We wanted to bring 
him in to talk about an 
artistic side of Israel,” she 
said. “He really brings in 
Israeli culture and devel- 
oping identity. All of this 
work highlights certain 
aspects that almost every 
Israeli can iden’ ith, 


in an American context 


natural hair could hold 
positions of power in busi- 
ness, media and politics. 

“Our hair represents 
strength. When [white 
people] see that, they feel 
intimidated... So I don't 
think we're going to see 
that anytime soon,” Keés . 
said. “Because they haven’t 
separated that hair from 
the person... and they want 
somebody that they can 
control.” 


Rouse added on how - 


whereas blacks were stig- 
matized. Eden brought up 
the fact that celebrities like 
Kim Kardashian are paid 
for posting photos of them- 
selves wearing cornrows 
on Instagram, whereas 
blacks rarely are. 

“It’s really offensive that 
folks who don’t look like | 
us, who don’t have our his- 
tory and our historical con- 
text, get to profit,” she said. 
“That was never an option 
until white people started 


going natu- doing it.” 
ral was em- He ; After the 
Powering Our hair discussion, 
or lack list 
women. represents Ht 
* Th.¢. strength. When. Susemane 
problem is ¢ from the au- 
that —non- [white people] see dience and 
black peopl i 
var that, they feel Ey 
“ne to do intimidated.” SOBRE ; 
wi our more Bless- 
strength,” .— NASHOoNA KeEss, ing Oguny- 
she said. Sicma GAMMA °™ enjoyed 
It can be the discus- 
our hair, it RHO sion, espe- 
can be the cially the 
things we're question- 


doing in the community, 
but people don’t know 
what to do with strength 
that they can’t beat.” 

An issue that the panel- 
ists disagreed on was cul- 
tural appropriation of tra- 
ditionally black hairstyles. 
Kess did not have a prob- 
lem with whites wearing 
braids and dreadlocks. 

“For me, I'm not offend- 
ed if I see a white person 
wearing box braids,” she 
said. “I find that flattering. 
For me it seems that we are 
now in control. Because 
they continue to want to be 
more and more like us.” 

Many others disagreed, 
believing that whites were 
often praised and cel- 
ebrated for wearing tradi- 
tionally black a ee 


and-answer session. 

“I started taking care 
of my natural hair like’ 
two years ago. They had _ 
another meeting last year, 
I think, on a similar topic, 
and it was really interest- 
ing,” she said. “I was glad 
that I was able to come 
and ask some questions.” — 

Sophomore Chelsea’ 
Egbuna originally came 
to the event for hair advice 
but was also glad the dis- 
cussion focused on the so- 


cial and political aspects of 


*natural hair as well. 


» ‘Lsee these things hap- 
pening every day but, to”: 


hear people who are in the 
community... and ne cun- 
derstand our ba und, 


that was actually ny sur- 


prise to me,” she said, ish 


F 


oat 


no event directly contrib- 
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In response to the University’s new guidelines, 31 student 


BRANDING, From Al 
guidelines specifically for 
student groups. However 
last May, HSA and the Of- 
fice of Communications 
began leading a broad 
initiative across all divi- 
sions of the University to 
regulate and standardize 
the Hopkins brand. 

Scrivener explained 
that the University imple- 
mented the new branding 
policy so that outside par- 
ties will not confuse a Hop- 
kins student group with 
the administration. 

He pointed out one in- 
cident in the past where 
the Johns Hopkins In- 
vestment Group, a stu- 
dent-run investing club, 
was unintentionally con- 
fused as part of the ad- 
ministration. Scrivener 
described how an out- 
side party contacted the 
group thinking that they 
were part of the adminis- 
tration. ; 

“That was certainly not 
good,” he said. 

According to Scriven- 
er, there has been confu- 
sion over student names 
and logos in the past, but 


preemptive measure. 


“At no point do I think 


students [have]  inten- 
tionally misrepresented 
or been disrespectful to 
the brand,” he said. “I 
think it’s just been unin- 
tentional things like the 
JH Investment Group... I 
can’t give you any other 
examples off the top of my 
head of someone who was 
intentionally disrespect- 
ing the brand.” 

Senior Maura Kanter, 
the president of the JHU 
Barnstormers, feels that 


~ the University is distanc- 


ing itself from student 


groups. 
“I thought, wow, 
they're really cleaning 


their hands of the student 
groups in this way,” she 
said. 

Sophomore Harsh 
Wadhwa, the vice presi- 
dent of programming 
for JHU Splash, a volun- 
teering group, said that 
they plan to comply with 
the policy. However, he 
believes the branding 
guidelines make it more 
difficult for organizations 
to interact with outside 
parties. 

“We believe that, mov- 
ing forward, this policy 
will make it much trickier 


to demonstrate that weare . 


Johns Hopkins students 
trying to forge a partner- 
ship with Baltimore rath- 


_ er than just some individ- 


uals hosting an event at 
Johns Hopkins,” he wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. p 

Scrivener — 


may have felt that we're 
trying: to distance our- 


ee Ms 


‘meant to be a_ many groups. 


~ defended 5s 
the policy saying that 
hey do not intend to cve- 
ite distance between the 
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groups co-signed a letter of complaint. 


selves from them,” he 
said. “That’s quite the op- 
posite. We're encouraging 
students to use those key 
elements of the Hopkins 
brand. We are really en- 
couraging students if they 
want to align themselves 
with us... to do that. We're 
just trying to provide 
them with those guide- 
lines.” 

Kirsten Fricke, Direc- 
tor of Student Leader- 
ship and Involvement 
(SLI), also argued that the 
branding guidelines will 
help make events like the 
Student Involvement Fair 
less confusing. 

“One of the things we 
struggle with, and I think 
our students struggle 
with, is anytime they go 
to an involvement fair, 
and they try to find a 
group alphabetically, it’s 
very confusing,” she said. 
“They’re not sure if they 
go by JHU or Hopkins, 
Johns Hopkins, or the 
Johns Hopkins.” 

At the last two Student 
Involvement Fairs, group 
tables were not organized 
alphabetically. 
Fricke also 


“A lot of the organiza- 
tions that have Hopkins 
or JHU in front of {their 
names], they usually drop 
that off already and refer 
to themselves by what- 
ever the next part is,” she 
said. “So I’m optimistic 
that it won't be that hard 
of a transition for a lot of 
those groups.” ( 

According to ‘Fricke 
and Scrivener, the goal of 
the branding guidelines is 
not to force student groups 
to change their names and 
logos completely. 

“A lot of the student 
organizations, again, [re- 
quired] either a minor 
change or a little shift in 
the language and they 
were fine,” Fricke said. 

She clarified that a 
group, such as the HOP, 
can keep its acronym so 
long as it also has an offi- 
cial name that specifies it 
is a student organization. 

“The HOP is a great 


example,” she said. “They _ 


can still be the HOP. 
They've been the HOP for 


decades. However, when ~ 


they talk about themselves 
as an organization, they 
need to clarify that they’re 
a student organization.” 
Senior Maura Kanter, 
the president of the JHU 
Barnstormers, was con- 
cerned about changing 


the group’s name, given 


its historic significance. 
The organization origi- 
nally formed in 1919 un- 
der the name of JHU Dra- 


‘matics Club and became 
the JHU Barnstormers in 


1924. 


ae wonderful - founding 


— we would now hee be 


The Barnstormers with 


s nocontext,” she said. “We 
~ always thought the school 
"was our ay and now it 


bh 


a 


ganization over another,” 


Se 


“The fact that we have 
tochangeourname, 
has historic meaning and 


seems like we're having to 
distance ourselves from 
them.” 

Senior Rebecca Black, 
the co-president of the 
JHU Modern Dance Com- 
pany, expressed similar 
concerns with the guide- 
lines. 

“We want to work as 
closely with the admin- 
istration as we can,” she 
said. “It’s tough when 
we have such a history, 
being here for 36 years. 
Do we have to just com- 
pletely rebrand now? That 
seems unfair when we’ve 
been part of the Hopkins 
culture for so long. Or 
the culture at Hopkins, 
should I say.” 

In response, Fricke 
said that the University 
does in fact endorse stu- 
dent groups. 

“It’s one of those bal- 
ancing acts where we as 
an institution, we are sup- 
porting and endorsing the 
student organizations, but 
we have to be careful as 
an institution that outside 
people don’t see Hopkins 
as an independent entity 
endorsing one type of or- 


by the language used in 
the branding guidelines. 

“Unfortunately that 
language of ‘respecting 
the brand’ is fairly typical 
for these sorts of docu- 
ments,” he said. “Probably 
in hindsight we should 
have used some language 
that was a little bit softer 
in addressing that.” 

The University com- 
pares its policies and 
standards to an official 
list of peer institutions 
known as the Consor- 
tium on Financing High- 
er Education (COFHE),. 
This list includes schools 
like Harvard University, 
the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Dartmouth 
College and Columbia 
University. Branding 
guidelines are a growing 
trend among these peer 
institutions, and most 
provide some regulations 
for student group names 
and logos. 

For example, UPenn 
requires all registered 
groups to publicly iden- 
tify themselves as student 
organizations. At the Cal- 
ifornia Institute of Tech- 
nology, groups are per- 
mitted to use the Caltech 


name as long as the use is 


related to the mission of 
the university. 

However, _ other 
schools do not regulate 
use of the university’s 
name. Dartmouth allows 


-all recognized student 


groups the right to use 


its name in activities and 


publications. . Dartmouth 
also considers student 


groups recognized repre- 
sentatives of the college 


at “all functions in which 
the organization partici- 
pates.” 

Unlike — Dartmouth, 
the branding —guide- 


lines at oe regu- 


~ 


why students were upset _ 


late how student groups 
promote their organiza- 
tions through items like 
t-shirts. The HSA brand- 
ing policy states that if 
student groups choose to 
use University iconogra- 
phy or the Hopkins name 
on t-shirts, they must first 
submit their designs for 
approval from SLI. 

T-shirt approval has 
been inconsistent. Wad- 
hwa explained that JHU 
Splash was planning on 
ordering t-shirts at the be- 
ginning of 2017. and was 
required to adhere to the 
design. 

“We were told that [the 
t-shirts] could not say JHU 
Splash, and were informed 
about the additional rules 
regarding logos,” he wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. “It was a frustrating 
and complicated process 
to work around, but that 
may have been because it 
was just starting to be im- 
plemented.” 

However, Black stat- 
ed that SLI approved 
t-shirts for JHU Mod- 
ern Dance Company on 
March 17, even though 
the design violates the 
new branding guide- 
lines. The design in- 
cludes the group’s name, 
“JHU Modern Dance 
Company,” which uses 
the University’s name in 
a non-locational sense. 
Black stated that after 
speaking with Fricke, 
t-shirts were approved 
since the organization 
had submitted their de- 
signs for approval before 
March 16. 

“We're actually able 
to keep our old shirts be- 
cause they were ordered 
before the announce- 
ment,” she 


significant group of rascals _| 
who happen to be students | 
and just so happen to meet 


on Johns Hopkins Univer- | 


sity property,” he said. 


Fricke responded to all | 
31 co-signatories of the | 


progress 


willing to work with all | 
| BY MORGAN OME 


letter on March 29 and 
emphasized that she is 


student groups in chang- 
ing their names and lo- 


gos. Sun said the admin- | 


istration failed to answer 
the letter’s questions. 
“(Fricke] didn’t re- 
ally address our concerns 
‘about why the new policy 
was implemented. She 
avoided answering that 
entirely,” Sun said. 
However, 
that he does not blame SLI 
for the branding guide- 
lines. 
“We acknowledge that 


| HopkinsLocal 
Sun noted | use the institution’s eco- 


A5 


Local 
reports 


Layout Editor 


HopkinsLocal, a joint 


initiative by the Univer- 
| sity and the Hospital and 


Health System, released 
its first progress report 
earlier this month. First 
launched in Sept. 2015, 
seeks to 


nomic power and influ- 


| ence to expand employ- 


SLI is more like the mid- | 
dle people between the | 
students and the Office | 
| that acknowledge that the 


of Communications,” he 
said. “We understand that 
they might not be able to 
do as much as they might 
like to... The fact that they 
avoided both of our ques- 
tions indicates that the 
policy is out of their con- 
trol or at least out of SLI’s 
control.” 

Sun stated that he is 
unsure whether he will 
continue to protest the 
branding guidelines. 

“It might be like the 
instance with covered 
grades where we students 


are upset with [the admin- | more-based 
| over the next three years, 


istration]/” he said. “We 
would like change and for 
them to actually recon- 


ment opportunities for 
Baltimore citizens. 

The report ‘states that 
HopkinsLocal “builds 


on long-standing efforts 


health and well-being of 
Johns Hopkins are inex- 


| tricably tied to the social 


sider, but in the end our | 


voices fall on deaf ears.” 
The email sent- on 

March 16 also encour- 

ages students to attend a 


branding | University 


workshop 


wrote in an 
email to The 
News-Letter. 


u 


about how | 
to proceed. 


“Tt seems like it’s 
MM oan y part of this move 


this conporate 


on April 
where 


questions | next 


the 


out 


If organiza- new guide- 
tions refuse Culture.” lines. 

to follow Fricke 

the new | FE J ORDAN Britton, also em-- 
policy, they SENIOR phasized 

may not be that the 

approved adminis- 

for re-reg- tration had 


istration. Some students, 
like senior Jordan Britton, 
have reached out to the 
administration to better 
understand the rationale 
behind the policy. He sees 


the new guidelines as an 


example of the corporati- 
zation of the University. 
“Tt seems like it’s part 
of this move that Hop- 
kins is taking to [foster] 
this corporate culture 
they’re incorporating into 
the administration,” he 
said. “Who worries about 
brands? Corporations.” 
Britton searched the 
Collegiate Link directory 
to find the emails of stu- 
dent groups who may be 
affected by the new poli- 
cy. He emailed 94 groups 
to explain the effects of 


the policy and share his . 


own opinions with stu- 
dent leaders. 

“I invited them all to 
unify and form a cohesive 
resistance to this new pol- 
icy,” he said. 

Sophomore Michael 
Sun, president of the 
Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Cubing Association, 
saw Britton’s email and. 
decided to draft a letter 
asking the administration 
to justify the guidelines 
and reconsider imple- 
menting them. The letter 
was signed by 31 student 
groups and sent on Tues- 
day, March 28. 


“To say that we are just — 
-a student organization at 
Johns Hopkins would be to 
deprive us of our 
AG a ee ere 


explained the new policy 
to several student groups 
such as the HOP and the 
Student Government As- 
sociation (SGA) before the 
announcement. 

Sophomore Class Sen- 
ator AJ Tsang explained 
that the administration 
informed SGA about the 
new policy and told them 
to encourage students to 
accept it. 

“We were told to tell 
[students] that the new 
branding guidelines are 
basically set in stone,” he 
said. 

He also noted that ‘us- 
ing the University’s name 

‘in a student organization’s 
name or logo helps to vali- 
date a group’s identity. 

“A lot of student 


Sates die nt 
Leadership 
Cor sultans; 


and economic well-being 


| of Baltimore and its resi- 


dents.” 
With the intent of in- 


| vesting in and support- 
| ing the local economy, 


the original initiative out- 
lined three main goals: to 
build, hire and buy. 

The University com- 


| mitted to purchasing $6 
| million worth of services 


and goods from Balti- 
businesses 


through the initiative. It 


| planned on spending 17 


percent of construction 


| funds on contracts with 


women, minority and 
disadvantaged business 
enterprises. By 2018, the 
aims for 40 
percent of new hires to 
come from disadvantaged 
communities. The Univer- 


_ The recent report pro- 
vides updates on the ini-- 
tial set of 2015 goals. In 
the last fiscal year, Uni- 
versity spending in Bal- 
timore-based goods and 
services increased by $4.9 
million. 17.3 percent of 
construction funds went 
towards women, minor- 
ity and disadvantaged 


business enterprises. The 


University hired 304 indi- 
viduals from targeted Bal- 
timore zip codes, which 
constituted 43 percent of 
new hires, three percent 
above goal. In addition, 
the University - created 
two development plans 
with outside businesses 
to invest and hire locally. 

’ HopkinsLocal also 
worked with BLocal, a 
coalition of 25 Baltimore- 
area businesses that have 
pledged to invest $69 
million into local, minor-_ 
ity, women and disadvan- 
taged owned businesses. 
BLocal is co-chaired by 
University President Ron- 
ald J. Daniels, Johns Hop- 


groups really rely on | kins Health System Presi- 
having the ‘Hopkins’ in | dent Ronald R. Peterson 


their name to lend them 
credence or ethos as Hop- 
kins students,” he said. “It 
ensures to outside parties 
that these students are 
Hopkins students.” 

He also pointed out 
that the SGA should rep- 
resent students and not 
the administration. 

“At the end of the day, 
the point of the SGA isn’t 


and CEO of Baltimore Gas" 
and Electric (BGE) Calvin” 
G. Butler Jr. 

One BLocal initiative. 
the report highlights is- 
BUILD College, a training” 
‘program that supports; 
small, local, minority and. 
women owned construc-~ 
tion businesses. Over the» 
course of 13 weeks, par-- 
ticipants can take class-* 


to be the lackey or the | es on topics like safety, - 


servant of the adminis- 


tration,” he said. “We're | contracting. The goal 
the voices of the students, the program is to bett 
and if students come to | prepare its graduates - 


us and make it clear to us~ 
lines are terrible, then we 


iad te choice but to | 
we ate 0 
through.” 


4 7 3 . <j 


Sp ere its geen 


quality management 


forming contracts with 


that these branding guide- | the cee and its: 
partners. 


1s Dea Shs ref 
“HopkinsLocal will’ 
Sivatec to work toward ; 
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SANCHEZ, rrom A1 
race and discrimination. 

“Poets and _ teachers 
both see the world differ- 
ently than the layperson 
on the street” she said. 
“They meet hundreds of 
thousands of people and 
see hundreds of thousands 
of different perspectives.” 

According to Dan- 
sereau, Sanchez’s familiar 
with both the supporting 
and opposing arguments 
aids her work as an activ- 
ist. 

Sanchez said that po- 
ets tend to portray the 
world in a different light, 
which allows them to 
bring truth to contradic- 
tions. 

Sanchez also touched 
on how her identity influ- 
ences her perspective. 

“I come before as one 
who has challenged the 
law and this country,” 
she said. “I 
come now 


political processes that 
perpetuate oppression 
today. 


She said that it is im- 


portant to have professors 


involved with social activ- | 
ism because their educa- | 


tion and hands-on per- 
spective gives them better 
insight. 


“They were educated | 
and political at the same | 
| the practice of humanities 
| and the humanity of those 


time,” she said. “One of 
the key parts about this 
movement is education. 
We don’t teach... civics, 
history, herstory, anything 
that talks about anything 
that they should know at 
some point to understand 
why this country is not 
teaching people to think 
critically about anything.” 
According to Sanchez, 
minorities must be edu- 
cated and aware of their 
histories so that they un- 
derstand how to fight op- 
pression. 
She arias 


as poet, pro- 
fessor, black 
woman, ac- 
tivist and 
mother. I 
am, as An- 
gela_ Davis 
says, plac- 


ing women 


“You just have to 
keep fighting to @ 
ensure that you 
are treated like a 
human being.” 


excited 
that, after 
lull — fol- 
lowing the 
Civil Rights 
Movement, 
there is a 


of activism 


of color at — SONIA by young 
the center eople. 
in a_ dis- SANCHEZ, : Until 
course.” 1960s BLACK recently, 
Dan- that social 
sereau also ACTIVIST force was 
liked that temporari- 
Sanchez ac- ly dormant, 
knowledged that people exhausted by bitter 


of different sexualities 
and gender identities can 
be oppressed. 

“I thought it was amaz- 
ing how this 82-year-old 
woman could be so pro- 
gressive when a lot of 


people like to use the ar- . 


gument that in their day 
and age, it was just peri- 
od-typical homophobia 
and racism,” Dansereau 
said. “Clearly that’s not 
stopping this 82-year-old 
woman.” ~ 

Sanchez spoke about 
the importance of activ- 
ism in contemporary so- 
ciety, relating it back. to 
protests in the 1960s. She 
said that she saw a re- 
incarnation of the civil 
rights movement in the 
Black Lives Matter move- 
ment and advocated for 
more activism on behalf 
of other minorities. 

She also explained 
why she continues to 
speak like she did in the 
mid-20th century. 

“We have not. been 
treated well and treated 
equal,” Sanchez said. 
“These women and men 
of African descent, Asian, 
Latino, white working 
class women, LGBT+, Na- 
tive Americans, Muslims. 
I’m talking to you on this 
topic of where we were, 
where do we go from here 
as human beings in the 
21st century.” 

Dansereau also com- 
mented on Sanchez’s 
relevance in modern so- 
ciety. 

“I feel like it was less 
about women’s _ history 
and giving us the same old 
rhetoric about ‘well now 
you have the right to vote 
because of all these dead 
people’ and more about 
how you have to really 
fight for your rights, espe- 
cially in this day and age 
where you having those 
rights is not really guar- 
anteed,” Dansereau said. 
“You just have to keep 
fighting to ensure that you 
are treated like a human 
being.” 

Sanchez said that it is 
important to be educated 
about the history of op- 
pression in this country 
and to understand the 


y 


struggle, assassinations 
of leaders, drugs, lying 
and rape, so to speak. 
The present timidity of 
people is a logical ten- 
sion of the temporary 
malaise, the temporary 
inertia of that force,” 
Sanchez said. “I say tem- 
porary because we knew 
that every 20 or 30 years 
that force would recu- 
perate, and it did: Black 
Lives Matter.” 


| systemically 
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Sanchez, places BLM in Undocumented prof. reflects on his journey 
Civil rights movement | 


COURTESY OF DANIELA ZAPATA 
Peralta arrived to the U.S. in 1989 as an undocumented immigrant. 


PERALTA, From Al 


oppressed 


are under assault.” 


Due to complications 
that arose when Peralta’s 
mother was _ pregnant 
with his brother, his fam- 
ily came to the United 
States from the Domini- 


| can Republic. However, as 


his mother’s hospitaliza- 
tion dragged on, his par- 
ents wanted their sons to 


| benefit from public educa- 


tion in America. 

Peralta first became 
aware of his status at the 
Collegiate School in New 
York City, a school in the 
Ivy Preparatory School 
League. He began to see 


| the shortcomings of U.S. 


immigration law, and his 
undocumented status 


resurgence | made him anxious about 


| his future. 


“What that encounter 
with the various facets of 
being undocumented did 
for me... was leave me in a 
bit of a psycho-emotional 
rut,” Peralta said. “I was 
beginning to perceive, 
dimly at first but with 


| greater clarity... that my 


undocumented status 
shot many of the dreams 
that I nourished and cul- 
tivated.” 

He arguments 
against immigration 
while looking through 
newspaper articles. __ 

“Tt read the rants of 


Saw 


| xenophobics who would 


invoke the law to cover 
their xenophobia,  say- 
ing that since the illegals 
didn’t follow the law and 


didn’t wait their turn in 
line,” he said. “I wanted 
to ask them, ‘What if the 
laws don’t make sense? 
What if they don’t take 
into account the types of 
experiences my family 
had? What if the laws are 
simply wrong?” 

His parents tried to 
become citizens after 
their visa expired, but 
they did not know how. 
Instead, they trusted 
someone their friends 
knew, who promised to 
file the right paperwork. 
That person turned out 
to be a hustler who took 
away the family’s sav- 
ings. Then his parents 
divorced and his father 
returned to the Domini- 
can Republic in 1993. 

Peralta looked back 
upon the dire situation his 
family faced at the’ time. 

“(My mother] was 
worried at her inabil- 
ity to maintain a secure 
employment, but she 
believed that with the 
help of some of the pub- 
lic assistance benefits for 
which my brother was 
eligible, we would be able 
to live,” he said. “This was 
not to be.” 

Peralta also points 
out that luck helped him 
look to a brighter future. 
First, his shelter hap- 
pened to have a library, 
since it was at the site of 


a former school. Read-— 


ing helped him escape 
from his stressful situa- 
tion and introduced him 
to the beginnings of his 
academic career. Then 
Peralta met a mentor 


who noticed him read- 
ing books while in the 
shelter. 

“Once he spotted me 
reading, he kept asking 
me questions,” he said. 
“And once he saw that 
I had opinions about 
the texts I was reading, 
he decided that he was 
going to become my 
friend... He determined 
that not only was it im- 
portant for us to contin- 
ue having conversations 
on a daily basis, but that 
he had to intervene in 
my life.” 

At the end of the talk, 
Peralta encouraged the 
audience to read a book 
about mass incarceration 
called The New Jim Crow 
by Michelle Alexander 
and compare it to his own 
book. He tied mass depor- 
tation to the issue of mass 
incarceration. 

“They largely rely on 
the same set of disciplin- 
ary techniques, the same 
practices of deportation 
incarceration,” he said. 
“The people who are 
rounded up by the im- 
migration-incarceration 
complex are being round- 
ed up for no other reason 
than having a_ specific 
immigration violation on 
their record.” 

The audience also had 
the opportunity to ask 
questions on the psy- 
chological’ effects of be- 
ing undocumented and 
on Peralta’s thoughts on 
Trump’s presidency. 

Drawing from his ex- 
periences as a teacher, he 
believes people must ac- 
knowledge the existence of 
suffering among different 
oppressed groups. How- 
ever, he worries about how 
progressives will prioritize 
their agenda with social 
justice. 

_ “We should not say, let’s 


~ do that and not do the work 


that comes with advocat- 
ing for-social justice... The 
dilemma as I see it is how 
do you do honor to the suf- 
fering of all of these groups 
without setting up a hierar- 


chy of these groups to have 
primary preference over 
the other,” he said. “And I 
think there’s going to be a 
lot of infighting over what 
the priorities can be, and 
that can be quite corrosive 
in the process.” 

Junior Darius Mo- 
staghimi found that Per- 
alta’s talk opened his eyes 
to what it is like to live as 
an undocumented immi- 
grant in the United States. 

“Ror a person who 
starts out in an under- 
privileged position, there 
are a lot of advantages 
that you become aware 
of. [Peralta] recognized 
the fact that he was lucky 
and... that people in his 
position weren't as lucky 
in getting the chance that 
he did,” he said. 

Doctoral student Erwin 
Hesse is working on a dis- 
sertation about the high 
school to college transi- 
tion of undocumented 
students. He spoke about 
the importance of Peralta’s 
story in debunking false 
stereotypes about undoc- 
umented immigrants. 

“I feel like his story is 
a reflection of the majority 
of immigrants who work 
hard and want to make the 
US. better but don’t have a 
chance to do that,” he said. 
“This is the type of ex- 
ample that Donald Trump 
needs to hear and listen to, 
rather than calling them 
criminals and rapists.” 

To people who think 
that undocumented immi- 
grants should have ‘wait- 
ed in line’ Hesse said that 
the immigration process is 
unreasonably inefficient. 

“Those who are 
brought here as undocu- 
mented don’t have a line 
to wait in. If you look 
at the ICE [Immigration 
Customs and_ Enforce- 
ment] immigration forms, 
if you answer some of the 
questions, there are no 
lines to wait in,/’ Hesse 
said. “There needs to be 
some sort of compassion 
and empathy from gov- 
ernment.” 


Students respond to veto of $15 minimum wage bill 


MINIMUM WAGE, From Al 
an economic boost by 
shifting more spend- 
ing power to workers. 

“A year out, what's 
been proven is that there’s 
more job creation and 
more money stimulating 
the local economy [of Se- 
attle], not less,” she said. 

“{Baltimore] has not devel- 
oped by putting in acting 
policies that favor business 
owners on the idea that 
money is going to trickle 
down. I think it’s time that 
we tried something else.” 

Junior John Hughes ar- 
gued that the bill would 
not harm small businesses. 

“It’s utterly prepos- 
terous to say that busi- 
nesses cannot afford a $15 
minimum wage,” Hughes 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “For decades, 


wages have failed to keep’ 


pace with inflation, while 
the costs of essentials like 
housing and _ healthcare 
have outpaced inflation. 
The difference has trans- 
lated into skyrocketing 
profits for business own- 
ers and lowering quality 
of life for workers.” 

Senior economics major 
Guilherme Hubner wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter that Pugh’s veto re- 
flects her concern for the 
current and future finan- 
cial welfare of the city. 

“The municipal- 
ity would experience in- 
crease in costs of $116 mil- 
lion, which would widen 
the current budget deficit 
of $20 million,” he wrote. 


“This cost increase would 
also make it more difficult 
to solve structural defi- 
ciencies in priority areas 
such as education.” 

Senior Corey Payne crit- 
icized the reasons behind 
Pugh’s position change. 

“To me, this is rep- 
resentative of a broader 
trend among Democrats 
nation-wide who are at- 
tempting to ride a rising 
tide of progressivism by 
simply rebranding their 
disastrous neoliberalism 
and continuing to gov- 
ern as representatives of 
capitalist interests,” Payne 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. : 

He also criticized of the 
initial proposal for being 
too conservative but wrote 
that Pugh’s failure to ap- 
prove the bill was a viola- 
tion of a moral imperative. 

“Many progressives, 
myself included, had se- 
rious problems with this 
bill — the amount of time 
it would take to imple- 
ment the increase, the 
lack of a provision for 
further increases linked 
to inflation and the fact 
that there was an age re- 
striction on the increase to 
name a few,” he wrote. 

While Hubner shared 
Payne’s concern for vul- 
nerable groups in the city, 
he believed that an in- 
crease in minimum wage 
would ultimately be det- 
rimental. Hubner argued 
that the increase called for 
in the bill would hurt the 
most vulnerable like low- 


skilled workers, the youth 
and ex-offenders. 

“This population 
would likely face layoffs 
as business owners ad- 
justed to the new require- 
ments, adding on to the 
already existing 76,000 
unemployed people in 
the city.” Hubner wrote. 
“Mayor Pugh’s decision to 
veto the bill takes into ac- 
count the harsh economic 
realities and needs faced 
by the city of Baltimore 
and its citizens.” 

Payne, who is part of 
the Student Labor Action 
Coalition (SLAC), has been 
pushing for $15 minimum 
wage for University con- 
tract workers. Although 
the veto is discouraging, 
he writes that SLAC will 
continue to fight. 

“We start our negotia- 


‘tions with the administra- 


4 


tion this Friday, and we 
aren't going to fade qui- 
etly away because the bill 
failed at the City level,” 
he wrote. “Hopefully, 
when we are successful in 
achieving a $15 minimum 
wage policy at Hopkins, it 
will persuade Mayor Pugh 


in the right direction—if 


the City’s largest employer 
can do it, everyone can.” 
Lingo said that she 
wants to see Hopkins lead 
the fight for the wage in- 
crease and set an example 
for other Baltimore em- 
ployers. 
“My — understanding 
is Hopkins is the largest 
employer in the city,” she 
said. “Since the uprising, 


Hopkins has really tried to 
portray itself as a leader in 
the city of creating jobs for 
Baltimore residents and 
of combatting inequality, 
and this is just a chance for 
them to really make good 
on that promise.” 

Hughes wrote that 
Hopkins has been resist- 
ing demands for wage in- 
creases for years. 

“Hopkins has no leg to 
stand on in discussions 
of income equality while 
it continues to ignore 
demands from its own 
workers for livable wages, 
job security and nondis- 
crimination in its housing 
benefits,” Hughes wrote. 
“Hopkins is the perfect 
example of an institution 
that can afford a $15 mini- 
mum wage, and I think 
that it’s sad that it will 
take a minimum wage 
law to get them to do so.” 

Hughes also wrote that 
a higher miftimum wage 
will work to bring racial 
justice for blacks and His- 


panics. 

“A higher minimum 
wage means city residents 
will gain increased access 
to housing and transporta- 
tion, reducing the state’s 
ability to use racist policies 
to maintain modern segre- 
gation” Hughes wrote. 

Lingo said that Unite 
Here Local 7 is not only 
fighting economic  in- 
equality but also racial in- 
equality in Baltimore. 

“Baltimore is a major- 
ity-black city, and if you 
look at workers who are 
stuck in lower-wage jobs, 
unfortunately because of 
the systematic racism in 
our society, the majority 
of those workers in Bal- 
timore city are African- 
American workers,” she 
said. “Our union certain- 
ly believes that the most 
important thing that we 
can do to end the racial 
inequality is to end the 
economic inequality by 
making sure that all jobs 
have dignified wages.” 
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Baltimore workers have been pushing for a $15 minimum wage. 
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a aye Heed ‘Help Finding Sublet Opportunities? — 
tre you here for the Summer and looking for a place to reside? Py 


fre you residing in a II month space and looking to-rent out your space for the summer? | 


Students have the option of subletting a space from a student who is living in Homewood, | | 
Bradford, or the Charles Street side of Charles Commons (floors 10-12) starting | 
Friday, May 19th, 2017 through 12:00noon, Monday, July 31st, 20171 | 


Find available Summer Sublet opportunities at: 
JHU Off-Campus Database 

https: / /offcampushousing jhu.edu 

Facebook Fan Page: JHU Summer Sublets 


Contact off-campus Housing, al 410-516-7961 or sublets@ihu.edu for more information! — 
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HONORS WILL BE AWARDED AND NOMINEES 
RECOGNIZED ON SUNDAY, 
FROM IN THE 
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The turkey: an ode So you got an arts internship—now what? 
(o a fascinating bird 


Meagan Peoples 
Think About It 


am aware that tur- 

keys are not the sex- 

iest animal I could 

have chosen to write 

about, but much like 
one of our illustrious fore- 
fathers, I too can appreci- 
ate the “respectable bird,” 
as Ben Franklin wrote to 
his daughter. 

There are two species 
of Turkeys, Meleagris gal- 
lopavo and meleagris ocel- 
lata. Gallopavo turkeys are 
native throughout North 
America 


well as fanning out his tail 
feathers. As this is happen- 
ing, the snood engorges 
with blood and elongates 
to a few inches below 
the beak. (If this process 
sounds familiar at all, you 
probably have a more excit- 
ing social life than the girl 
who writes about turkeys 
for fun.) f 

However, despite their 
snoods and their wattles, 
turkeys actually play im- 
portant roles in the lives 
of people other than Ben 
Franklin. For example, the 
Aztecs had a turkey god 
known as Chalchiuhtoto- 
lin. Translated as “precious 
night turkey,” he was the 
god of pestilence and dis- 
ease. 

Apparently, this bejew- 
elled deity was fearsome 
to behold and carried ob- 
sidian arrows (the logistics 


of which I 


and are con- 
fusingly re- 


I too can 
ferred to as 


both the do- appreciate the wake up in 
mestic tur- the mornin 
key and the respectable to find oe 
wild turkey. bird.” as Ben you have 
The other ; developed 
species of Franklin wrote to smallpox 
turkey is js daughter. (not an un- 
native to common | 
the Yucatan occurrence 
Peninsula. unfortunate- 
However, the turkey ly for the Aztec empire) 


was not content to live life 
ignorant of the grandeurs 
of the world. William 
Strickland, a navigator, is 
thought to have been the 
man who introduced tur- 
keys to England. To this 
day, the Stricklands can 
take pride in their turkey- 
festooned coat of arms 
granted to them in 1550. 
Interestingly, the tur- 
key was thought to be a bit 
of a delicacy as it was not 
native to England. It’s for 
this reason that in Charles 
Dickens’ A Christmas Carol, 
the bird makes a small 
cameo as the upscale din- 
ner Scrooge brings the im- 
poverished Cratchit family. 
There are a variety of 
theories as to how the 
bird got its name, but tak- 
ing a cue from our infal- 
lible media, I am going 
to focus on the most in- 


teresting one. It’s thought . 


that as guinea fowl and 
other wild game was 
traded around the world 
by Turkish merchants, 
these birds, though not 
turkeys, might have taken 
the moniker from the men 
who transported them. 
And when settlers 
came to America, they 
gave the same name to the 
wild fowl they saw strut- 
ting about the new world. 
Despite their fascinat- 
ing history, sometimes it 
seems that only Ben and I 
truly understand the maj- 
esty of our fat, flightless 
friends. However, it’s easy 


to understand how some- | 


one. might misconstrue 
the true beauty of the tur- 
key when going through 
nomenclature of their 
anatomy. Turkeys are the 
proud owners of append- 
ages known as the wattle 
and the snood. 
’ The wattle is a piece of 
flesh. which hangs off the 
beak. The snood is also a 
fleshy protuberance, but 
this comes off the forehead. 
Farmers will often cut the 
snood off (known as de 
noodling). 
Females preferentially 
mate with males with lon- 
ger snoods. The append- 
ages aré also important 
_ during the courtship ritual 
“itself. The male will strut 
in a circle around the hen 
he is trying to impress, 
extending his wattle as 


S 


don’t 
understand). 
Should you 


you might believe that you 
were visited by the said 
precious night turkey. 


I hope I've helped con- | 


vince you of the impres- 
sive history of the turkey 
and the majesty of its be- 
ing. And if you can’t look 
into the beady eyes of our 


best feathered friends | 


and see the beauty there, | 
then I hope you can at 
least see their resilience. 

In the 1900s, turkeys 
were nearly wiped out, 
reduced to about 30,000 
birds (which is within the 
World Wildlife Fund’s cur- 
rent estimations for the 
number of polar bears). 
However, today there are 
over seven million. Con- 
gratulations turkeys, you 
and your snoods live to 
strut another day. 


Morgan Ome & Audrey Holt 
Couch Conversations 


elcome 
braucak 
to the 
couch! 
We hope 
| you had a nice spring 
| break. 
Morgan: summer's 
| right around the cor- 
ner; You know what that 
| means? 


Audrey: Barbecues, 
| beach blankets and the 
Fourth of July? 


M: All of the above! 
And also internships. 


quite | 


A: Wow, way to bring 
the excitement down a 
notch. 


M: Internships aren’t 
that bad! They’re a rite of 
passage and actually can 
be quite fun. You had a 
good experience at PEN/ 
Faulkner last summer, 
right? 
| A: Of course! It was 
great working with liter- 
| ary-minded people and 
| spending some time in 
D.C. over the summer 
(oppressive heat notwith- 
standing). And you en- 
joyed working at Girls’ 
Life too, didn’t you? 


M: Yeah, it was a re- 


ally cool experience to 


that I grew up reading. 
Last summer was my 
| first time living by my- 
| self and having a regu- 
lar work schedule. To be 
honest, it was a little bit 
overwhelming at the be- 
ginning. 

I was writing articles 
three days a week about 
things teen girls would find 
interesting: How to handle 
crushes, which fashion 


write for a publication 


trends were in style, ways 
to deal with frenemies. 
That sort of stuff. What 
kind of work did you do at 
PEN/Faulkner? 

A: Whatever was need- 
ed, essentially. The PEN/ 
Faulkner Foundation is a 
D.C.-based literary non- 
profit which runs a na- 
tionwide fiction prize, a 
yearly reading series at 
the Folger Shakespeare 
Library and a Writers in 
Schools program in the 
Washington area. 

The summer is kind of 
a planning and prepara- 
tion time for us, since the 
fiction prize submission 
period opens in July and 
the reading series starts 
in the fall, so I pitched 
in wherever help was 
needed on a given week: 
reaching out to under- 
writers for the reading 
series programs, packing 
up prize submissions to 
send to the judges or do- 
ing the odd research proj- 
ect into PEN/Faulkner’s 
own history. 

So it was pretty differ- 
ent from your experience 
at Girls’ Life, but it was im- 
mensely refreshing, after 
years of customer service 
experience, to come into 
an office full of people who 
shared my love of reading 
and to work on projects 
that would help bring more 
literature into the com- 
munity. In truth though, 
an internship begins long 
before the 


Life, as well as other similar 
publications like Seventeen 
and Teen Vogue, was very 
helpful. My goal was to get 
into the mindset of a mid- 
dle or high school student 
(even though that wasn’t 
that long ago for me). I 
also kept up with cur- 
rent events, even though I 
personally wasn’t writing 
about them, so that my ar- 
ticles were timely and rel- 
evant. 

I even started listening 
to bubblegum pop and 
watching ABC Family 
shows like Pretty Little Li- 
ars so | would know what 
was popular. 


A: That’s real dedica- 
tion. I feel like it’s also a 
good idea to spend some 
time on your organiza- 
tion’s websites and social 
media platforms to get a 
good idea of their tone be- 
fore you get started. There 
are. so many different 
ways to make the most of 
your time by going above 
and beyond the baseline 
requirements of your in- 
ternship, both beforehand 
and once you're actually 
in the midst of it. 

It doesn’t have to be 
anything grandiose, but 
if a phone is ringing, pick 
it up; If you have creative 
ideas about how to orga- 
nize new information, go 
ahead and try them out; If 
you know someone who 
might be able to help with 


an upcoming event; let 
your boss know. 
" M: I agree — it’s all 
about being proactive. 
Both you and I had intern- 
ships in humanities fields 
and those don’t necessar- 
ily progress directly into 
paid positions as often as 
STEM internships do. But 
they can still act as step- 
ping stones for future op- 
portunities and help peo- 
ple learn and grow. 
Whether it is a su- 
pervisor serving as a 
reference or a colleague 
fostering connections 
within the industry, you 
don’t know how the ex- 
periences you gain at an 
internship » will benefit 
you later in life. 


A: Plus, they give you 
a taste of what it might 
actually be like to work in 
a given field after gradu- 
ation: You might not like 
something as much as you 
expected, or you might fall 
in love with something 
you thought would be a 
drag. Basically, what we're 
saying is, “summer's right 
around the corner,” so let’s 
make the most of it. 


M: Hear, hear! Summer 
serves as a prime oppor- 
tunity to relax and reju- 
venate, but it’s also a great 
time to learn outside of 
the classroom, gain some 
work experience and push 
yourself to try new things. 


first day 
in the of 
fice: What 
were some 
things that 
you did to 
prepare for 
your in 
ternship? 


a 


Before I 
started 
working, I 
researched 
my  audi- 
ence — 
tween and 
teen girls 
thor- 
oughly. 
Reading 
back issues 
of 


; COURTESY OF MORGAN OME 
Girls’ Morgan and Audrey talk about their experiences with arts internships over the summer. 


Why the only things I will read are visual novel games 


Sudgie Ma 
New Game 


like to joke to my 
friends that I’m illit- 
erate. I haven't read 
a book in about five 
years now, with the 
exception of what I read 
for class. I’m not kidding 
at all about that fact; The 
last book I read was The 
Picture of Dorian Gray 
in the eighth grade. It’s 
one of the shorter, easier 
books produced by the 
Victorian era. 

Since I started high 
school, I’ve occasionally 
skimmed through texts 
the night before an exam, 
but it’s not like I’m actual- 
ly taking in the meaning 
of most of the words. I got 
through high school with 
the help of SparkNotes (al- 
though I’ll never forgive | 
them for the two-sentence 
summary they wrote 
for Brokeback Mountain 
— only got one question 


right on that pop quiz). I 
would even go as far as to 
dedicate my high school 
diploma to SparkNotes. 

Nowadays, when I ac- 
tually try to read, it just 
takes me too long to re- 
ally understand what's 
going on. It doesn’t mat- 
ter if it’s a fantasy novel 
or a scientific article; I get 
frustrated by the seem- 
ingly endless text and 
stop trying. I even sur- 
prise myself when I recall 
the fact that I was an ex- 
tremely avid reader in my 
childhood; I used to max 
out the amount of books I 
borrowed at the library all 
the time. 

The closest thing to 
books that I’ve read since 
finishing The Picture of 
Dorian Gray are story- 
oriented games. Lots of 
these games are part of a 
genre called visual nov- 


els; They’re considered. 


games, but you spend 
most of your time read- 
ing through descriptions 
and character dialogue. 
Usually, you'll have scen- 
ery or character portraits 
‘to accompany what text 
is on the screen. Some- 
times I skip through de- 
scription, but for the most 


part, I can actually get 


through a visual novel 


without getting frustrat- 
ed with the amount of 
text (and some of these 
games can have a word 
count similar to that of a 
Tolkien novel). 

The format of a vi- 
sual novel is more di- 
gestible to me than any 
old-fashioned book. A 
visual novel is basically. 
like watching a very dia- 
logue-heavy movie with 
subtitles turned on and, 
of course, user interac- 
tions which allow you to 
go through the screens 
of text at your own pace. 
Some visual novels also 
include more gameplay 


‘like letting you move 


around or make story- 
changing decisions to 
freshen things up a little. 

One visual novel game 
series I managed to play 
through without thinking 
twice about all the read- 
ing involved was Dan- 
ganronpa. So far, only two 
of the main games have 
come out in the U.S., but 
there’s a third (and most 
likely final) one coming 
out later in the year that 
I'm definitely looking for- 
ward to. 

Each Danganronpa 
game’s premise is simi- 


_lar to that of The Hunger 


Games. A bunch of teenag- 


ers are trapped together 
and can only escape by 
killing each other. While 
I enjoyed Suzanne Col- 
lins’ first book, I couldn’t 
get through the later ones 
as easily. I never man- 
aged to read the entirety 
of Mockingjay; I skipped 
to the end. But I loved 
that I could essentially 
experience the same sto- 
ry all over again without 
the pain of reading para- 
graphs and paragraphs 
without any visuals. 

The Danganronpa 
games also gave me plen- 
ty of opportunity to look 


~ Visual novel games tell stories through interactive pictures and words, 


around and talk to char- 
acters, making it more 
immersive than just read- 
ing The Hunger Games. I 
envy the people who can 
lose themselves in a tra- 
ditional book and actu- 
ally imagine what's go- 
ing on all the time. While 
I might have been able to 
do that asa kid (which 
would explain how I ac- 
tually liked reading then), 
Im definitely not able 
to anymore. But that’s 
okay. After all, there are 
still hundreds of visual 
novels I want to read out 
there. 


_ PUBLIC DOMAIN 
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Here is the section where you c 


A 


The Fog; 


It happens in winter 


Reasons to 
dislike Spring 


The Rain 


The Humidity 


The Shor. 


too, but it somehow 
feels different when the 
condensation is caused by 
_ your body’s inability to 
_ excrete in a normal fashion. 


Spring rain is the worst 
kind of rain. There’s no 
thunder or even thundering 
gusts of wind. There’s no 
lightning breaking the sky. 
Instead it’s a funeral kind 
of pitter-pattering that 
ruins plans without any 


kind of drama. 


Nothing's quite as sinister 
as the slowly increasing 
humidity that happens 
during spring. The season 
lulls us with beautiful, 
_ clear days and then BAM. 
~ One day we all wake up to 
find the air has solidified 


into a blanket around us. 


There’s nothing quite like 
<-seeing your own sweat 

imprint left behind on that 
bus seat. Not to mention 
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an publish your unique thoughts, ideas and perspectives on life at Hopkins and beyond. 


Finding new strength after relentless bullying 


Diva Parekh 
Copy Queen 


got very sick a few 

weeks ago. Un- 

derstandably, my 

friends would sit 

one seat away from 
me in class because I was 
phlegmy and gross, and 
none of them could af- 
ford to catch whatever 
my bug from hell. But 
for some reason, I found 
myself growing increas- 
ingly upset every time 
this happened. 

Thinking about it (in- 
stead of taking notes in 
class), I realized it wasn’t 
the current situation that 
was bothering me; It was 
a memory from middle 
school. I thought I was 
over it. It’s been almost 
eight years since you, 
my middle school class- 
mates, treated me as an 
untouchable. 

I remember when we 
learned about the Indian 
caste system in class. 
The teacher spoke about 
how Dalits or untouch- 
ables were treated like a 
disease contaminating 
those around them. You 
listened to her, and you 
created “Diva Parekh Dis- 
ease,” what you affecting- 


ly called DPD. You'd yell 
“DPD, DPD!” as I walked 
toward you. 

You'd move out of 
the way. You wouldn't 
sit next to me. You took 
a lesson about human- 
ity, about never letting 
something like this hap- 
pen to our society again, 
and you turned it against 
me. Well, at least I un- 
derstood a little of what 
untouchables might feel 
like. Teaching moment, 
right? 

This wasn’t unusual 
though. I was used to 
stuff like 
this. I used 


and refused to go back to 
school, my parents had to 
drag fifth-grade me to a 
therapist, and I cried all 
the way there because I 
thought that meant I was 
crazy. Did you know I 
grew up in therapy? Do 
you know how many 
years it took me to func- 
tion normally in social 
situations again? 

Even now I sometimes 
get irrational surges of 
fear. I’m afraid that people 
are just using me for my 
homework, like you did. 
I’m afraid that as soon as 
[help them, 
they'll turn 


to love 


against me, 


Akon's “Mr. It’s been almost like you 


Lonely.” eight years since 


Then you 


replaced the you, my middle 


lyrics. “Di- 
va’s so lone- 


school classmates, 


did. 
Drgiead 
you know 
you took 
my  child- 


ly, she has treated me as an hood and 


nobody...” 


wrenched 


And you'd untouchable. it away 
Sing. eitaeel from me? 
still love the Sometimes, 
song, but I here, Vl 


can’t listen to it anymore. 

You did this for three 
years. I was a child de- 
veloping OCD. If I lost an 
eraser, my whole world 
would come crashing 
down around me. You 
stole at least 30 erasers 
from me. You took the 
first pen my mom had 
bought for me and broke 
it while tossing it around; 
It was a really nice foun- 
tain pen. I still haven't 
told her about that. I felt 
too guilty. 

When I finally broke 


do something stupid or 
childish, and my friends 
will say, “You're a child,” 
and laugh. 

Yes, I am a child. I am 
a child because I never got 
to be a child. You took that 
away from me, but now I’m 
taking it back. I’m making 
the best of it. [should never 
have had to. 

My roommate and I 
would stay up till five in 
the morning just talking, 
and I'd tell her these sto- 
ries. Her reaction burned 
itself into my mind. She 


said she’d seen bullying, 
but this was something 
so much worse and so un- 
heard of, she didn’t know 
kids could be that cruel. 
Well, you showed her, 
didn’t you? 

If this, what you did, is 
going to stay with me all 
my life, I hope that for at 
least one second, you can 
understand the scope of 
what you did. I hope you 
can feel it. And I hope it 
hurts. Because that’s only 
going to be a fraction of 
how much it hurts me ev- 
ery day, only a fraction of 
how much it hurt my par- 
ents who still blame them- 
selves for it. 

To those few of you 
who apologized, thank 
you. This fixes nothing, 
but it makes me respect 
you. But please, please 
don’t defend -your ac- 
tions. No, you did not 
make me stronger. You 
made me weak. You 
turned me into a wreck. I 
fought harder than I ever 
have to get my strength 
back. And don’t you dare 
take the credit. 

I don’t hate you. I don’t 
resent you, even though I 
did for a long time. I’ve 
found my place here, I’ve 
found my friends, and I 
would love for you to see 
me now. I would love for 
you to see that you didn’t 
break me. You came very 
close. 

I held together the 
pieces you left me in and 
became whole again, 
but there will always be 
cracks. Never forget that. 


The secret Austrian origin of April Fools’ Day 


Rollin Hu 
Irrelevant History 


n this week’s edi- 

tion of The News- 

Letter, we have the 

annual April Fool’s 

issue where we 
write with more bias and 
less fact-checking than 
usual. 

To celebrate past April 
Fools days, news publica- 
tions have published fake 
stories and duped its au- 
diences. (Breitbart, on the 
other hand, enjoys cel- 
ebrating April Fool’s Day 
year-round). 

In 1957, the BBC re- 
ported that farmers in 
Switzerland were. hav- 
ing record harvests of 
spaghettis from their 
spaghetti trees. Last 
year, National Geo- 
graphic sent out a news 
release that they would 
no longer be featuring 
animals without cloth- 
ing because portraying 
them in the nude is de- 
grading. 

What started this curi- 
ous holiday where people 
get to play tricks on one 
another? 

It all started out in the 
spring of 1659 in what 
became known as the 
Second Crisis of Austrian 


Succession. So what hap- ° 


pened was King Leopold 
Il of the Habsburg em- 
pire died, and all of his 
kids were either inbred 


genetic train wrecks or il- 


legitimate bastards (King 
Leopold was known to be 
a connoisseur of Vienna’s 
brothels). 

And then all of a sud- 


¥ 


den, every other prince 
or duke from Alsace to 
Zlacdsyk announced that 
they had a claim to the 
throne. Even several bish- 
ops proclaimed that they 
were the rightful heirs. 

As more and more 
leaders declared their 
intent on ruling the em- 
pire, their local subjects 
became more and more 
riled up over the politi- 
cal uncertainty they faced 
with several villages de- 
claring pseudo-wars on 
each other. 

The presiding regent 
over the Austrian Court, 
Franz Dietrich, did not 
know how to deal with 
this mess. So then he did 
something ridiculous. 

Dietrich released a proc- 
lamation from the Austri- 
an Court that all individu- 
als claiming the throne 
were to come to the town 
of Wiener&dorf where they 
would convene a special 
meeting to determine who 
exactly would become 
the new emperor of the 
Habsburg Empire. 

It is unclear how many 
local leaders took them- 
selves seriously enough to 
heed the regent’s declara- 
tion but lower estimates 
put the number of people 
leaving for Wienerfdorf 
at 250. The thing is, Wie- 
ner8dorf is not a real 


town anywhere. A bunch. 


of local princes and dukes 
packed up their bags and 
headed to somewhere that 
didn’t exist, and they had 
no idea. ; 

Dietrich, at this time, 
ordered court messen- 
gers to head out to all 
of the towns and deter- 
mine whether or not the 
local leader had left. If 
the leader had, the mes- 
senger was to announce 
to the local townspeople 
that their prince was se- 
lected to be emperor. © 

As towns across the 
Austrian countryside 


falsely celebrated their 


leader’s ascendancy to the . 


throne, Dietrich also dis- 
patched the Royal Guard 
to. occupy major roads 
and kill any prince or 
duke they encountered. 

In the ensuing power 
and information vacuum, 
Dietrich took advantage 
of the chaos and person- 
ally seized control over 
many of the unruled ter- 
ritories. Then things got 
really weird. 

Dietrich posed as the 
Emperor to pass orders 
which would affect these 
localities. He did things 
like demanding that all 
households send a lock 
of a woman's hair to the 
Habsburg court, legal- 
izing marriage with ani- 
mals and prohibiting the 
use of the word “undoubt- 
edly” or “understiincken” 
in German. 

However, over the 


course of several weeks, 


members of the court re- 
alized Dietrich’s trickery. 
They quickly had him ar- 
rested, and he had a hor- 
rific medieval death which 
I won't describe in detail 
here because it is so graph- 
ic. (It involved rough goat 


V 


i‘ PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Franz Dietrich was also famous for his unusually beautiful smile. 


tongues and open sores.) 

Because all of this 
happened in the month 
of April, everyone who 
fell for the hoax became 
known as an “April Fool.” 
So that’s how we ended 
up with such a holiday. 
Every year, we set aside 
one day to commemorate 
how some random guy 
killed a bunch of princes 
and dukes and let some 
people marry their farm 
animals. 

And as for the 
Habsburg empire, they 
ended up finding some 
long lost descendant of 


the royal line in Prussia to 


take over as Emperor. 

Just kidding. I made 
that all up. April Fools’. 

Apparently no one re- 
ally knows the origins of 
this stupid holiday. The 
prevailing theory is that 
all of this nonsense start- 
ed when some pope in the 
Middle Ages shifted the 
calendar around. 

Or could that story 
could be an April Fools’ 
joke too? No one knows 


anything. As _ historian 


Will Durant put it, “His- 


tory is mostly guessing, 
and the rest is prejudice.” 
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Rescind the new student group 
branding policy 


The Editorial Board 
strongly condemns Stu- 
dent Leadership and 
Involvement (SLI) and 
Homewood Student Af- 
fair’s new branding pol- 
icy for student groups. 
Kirsten Fricke, the SLI’s 
director, notified student 
group leaders of the poli- 
cy on Thursday March 16, 
right before Spring Break. 

The guidelines require 
new and pre-existing stu- 
dent groups to change 
how they use the Johns 
Hopkins University name 
and iconography in their 
official names and logos. 
They also announced new 
rules detailing which of- 
ficial Hopkins logos stu- 
dent groups can use for 
their own logos and web- 
sites. The branding guide- 
lines also require groups 
to use only certain, Uni- 
versity-approved fonts. 

Under the new policy, 
groups may only use the 
University’s name if it 
is clear that the group is 
comprised of students or 
if the name refers to Hop- 
kins as a location. For ex- 
ample, the Johns Hopkins 
Black Student Union can 
keep their name, because 
it is clear that they are a 
student group. 

However, the Hopkins 
Bike Club can either be- 
come the Hopkins Student 
Bike Club or the Bike Club 
at Johns Hopkins. The new 
policy will force upwards 
of 150 student groups at 
Hopkins to change their 
names. 

The administration’s 
arguments in defense of 
the new policies are un- 
convincing. Their only 
concrete justification was 
an incident where the 
student-run Johns Hop- 
kins Investment Group 
received a substantial do- 
nation because the donor 
mistook the club as an of- 
ficial University organiza- 
tion. Fricke argued that 
this confusion would be 
easily avoidable by making 
it clear that the group was 
student-run in the name. 

We don’t understand 


why the administration’ 


didn’t just ask only the In- 
vestment Group to change 
their name instead of ap- 


plying it to all 400-plus 
student groups. Consider- 
ing the confusion occurred 
two years ago, why wasn’t 
the new policy enacted 
then? The administra- 
tion argues that these new 
guidelines are preemptive. 
Preemptive of what? Are 
they afraid of potential le- 
gal action? 

The Hopkins name is 
a source of pride for stu- 
dents, and we believe the 
University should also take 
pride in its student groups. 
Fricke said that she and 
the rest of SLI endorse and 
support student organiza- 
tions, but this policy seems 
to prove the opposite. 

Why doesn't the ad- 
ministration trust students 
to use the Johns Hopkins 
name appropriately? Many 
student groups have exist- 
ed for over a century. Con- 
sidering that certain names 
are now part of the Uni- 
versity’s history, chang- 
ing them disregards the 
lasting work that student 
groups have achieved. 

The policy is, frankly, 
confusing. To use the Hop- 
kins name in a locational 
sense both sounds awk- 
ward and creates unneces- 
sary ambiguity. For student 
groups that do commu- 
nity service off campus, 
using “at Johns Hopkins” 
is confusing because their 
work is not confined to the 
Homewood campus. 

- For other groups, add- 
ing “at Johns Hopkins” to 
their name would give the 
impression that they are 
the Johns Hopkins chap- 
ter of a larger national 
organization, which is not 
always the case. 

We at The Johns Hopkins 
News-Letter aren’t even 
sure if the policy will af 
fect us. We have been 
publishing for 121 years, 
and we represent the only 
historical record of student 
accomplishments at Hop- 
kins. In our masthead on 
the print edition, it is clear 
that the paper is published 
by students, but this is not 
clear in our full name. 

While we receive no 
funding from the Univer- 
sity and are not an official 
student group, our identi- 
ty as the “Johns Hopkins” 


News-Letter is critical. If 
we lose “Johns Hopkins,” 
we can no longer function 
as the historical record of 
student accomplishments. 

The policy also stifles 
creativity. Throat Cul- 
ture, the University’s only 
sketch comedy group, is 
a prime example. Its logo, 
which features a cartoon 
laughing face with the 
school’s official crest in its 
mouth, conflicts with the 
policy because the shield 
is drawn and not printed. 
The group will need to cre- 
ate anew logo even though 
the image as it stands is 
creative and representa- 
tive of the group’s mission. 
They are a sketch comedy 
group that is deliberately 
tongue-in-cheek, and they 
should not need to change 


their logo. 
Calling these policies 
“branding guidelines” 


frames student groups as 
just an extension of the 
University’s official mar- 
keting strategy. Why does 
the administration feel 
that student groups are 
poorly representing the 
University’s brand. 

Student groups are 
supposed to be a place for 
creativity independent of 
the administration. And 
if these policies are meant 
to standardize groups, 
they leave very little room 
for originality. 

The administration 
should not have an- 


nounced this policy the 
- day before many students ~ 


left on’Spring Break, when 
few were here to react. This 
policy has proven so con- 
fusing that this weekend 
SLI is holding a workshop 
to help student leaders 
better understand how to 
adapt to the changes. 


Re-registration for stu- ° 


dent groups ends on April 
15, and the University ex- 
pects group leaders to un- 
derstand and implement 
these branding guidelines 
by then. In order for groups 
to actually understand the 
policy and its implications, 
we implore the adminis- 
tration to listen to student 
feedback. The Editorial 
Board ‘recommends _ that 
the University rescind the 
new branding policy. 


Why we should all buy local 


The University’s Hop- 
kins Local initiative, a 
program that commits 
Hopkins to supporting lo- 
cal and minority-owned 
businesses, was intro- 
duced in September 2015. 
A new progress report re- 


leased March 9 details fu-. 


ture plans to expand the 
program and reiterate the 
University’s mission. 

The Editorial Board 
commends the Universi- 
ty’s dedication to buying 
from Baltimore business- 
es. We recognize the im- 


portance of stimulating — 


local economic growth in 
our city, whose precari- 
ous economic situation is 
apparent to all who call 
Baltimore home. Consid- 
ering that the the average 
black household wealth is 
only 6 percent of the av- 
erage white household’s, 
according to the U.S. 
Census Bureau, patron- 
izing 


minority-owned 
businesses will help close 


Hopkins has a dis- 
proportionate amount of 
power in Baltimore and 
a significant ability to ef- 
fect change here. If we 
want a Baltimore where 
local businesses hire local 
workers to’serve the local 
community, the Universi- | 
ty must lead by example. 

Hopkins has consis- 
tently stated its commit- 
ment to Baltimore. Uni- 
versity President Ronald. 
J. Daniels’ message over 
the last few years has 
been that “As goes Balti- 
more, so goes Hopkins.” 

This Hopkins Local 
progress report provides 
an important opportunity 
to prove that commitment 
to our city. 

We encourage the Uni- 
versity to use this local 
“build, hire and buy” ini- 
tiative to implement real 
change instead of simply 
using it as a branding 
campaign. It is important 
for the University to show 
the community that it is 


' 
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investing and hiring lo- 
cally. 

It is equally important 
that Hopkins encourages 
students to buy local and 
support their commu- 
nity. As students on the 


Homewood campus, we. 


often forget that we are 
a part of the larger Balti- 
more community; we're 
comfortable inside _ the 
Hopkins bubble. But one 
of the easiest ways for stu- 
dents to contribute to the 
community is by support- 
ing local, minority-owned 
businesses .beyond cam- 
pus. 

The Editorial Board 
asks students to patron- 
ize local businesses in 
Charles Village and es- 
pecially in the rest of the 
city. The measures taken 
by the University are a 
commendable first ‘step, 
but there is a lot more that 
Hopkins and its commu- 
nity is capable of doing 


to make a tangible differ- 


ence in Baltimore. _ 
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Be cautious of using the phrase “self-care” 
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Eat your brownies, but don’t pretend that binging on chocolate equates to self-care. 


By GILLIAN LELCHUK 


n the age of fragile lib- 

eral snowflakes, there’s a 

phrase that I see thrown 

around quite a bit: “Prac- 

tice self-care.” Now don’t 
get me wrong, it is incredibly 
important to take care of your- 
self, but we need to examine 
what we actually mean when 
we say something like that. If 
eating a pint of ice cream in- 
stead of watching the news is 
your idea of “self-care,” aren’t 
you buying into the idea of be- 
ing a fragile snowflake? 

I see it on Facebook and 
on Twitter almost constantly 
— people posting about how 
they’re abstaining from social 
media for a few days/weeks/ 
months because the news is 
stressing them out. 

And sometimes.that’s fine. 

term “self-care” as we use 
it NOW can mean a lot of differ- 
ent things, anything from un- 
plugging social media to doing 
yoga before bed to indulging in 


a decadent dessert or midday. 


snack. 

We need to distinguish be- 
tween feeling overwhelmed or 
sad and actually feeling symp- 

ms of anxiety or depression. 


It’s hard for me to get behind a 
justification for unplugging just 
because you're unhappy with 
the headlines. 

If the state of the world up- 
sets you, and this is just a sug- 
gestion, figure out what you 
can do to change it. Don’t eat an 
entire batch of brownies after 
reading Trump’s latest execu- 
tive order. Call your represen- 
tative instead. Or, do eat the 
brownies — I am a strong sup- 
porter of brownies — but don’t 
call it self-care. 

When we tell ourselves and 
each other to practice self-care 
when we're talking about our 
anger or fear or sadness in re- 
gards to the news, we belittle 
the mental health issues that 
people actually struggle with 
every day. We belittle the prob- 
lems that people face, and we 
belittle them. 

It’s one thing to want to 
drown out the news with loud 
music or chocolate cake. It’s a 
whole different ballpark when 
watching the evening news 


_ elicits a panic attack. We can't 


conflate the two. 

That’s not to say that you 
don’t deserve to take care of 
yourself. Because of course 
you do. Eat your brownies and 


your ice cream and meditate 
before bed and unplug from 
Facebook sometimes. 
breaks when you need them. 
You can't be expected to fight 
all the time. 

But you should fight some- 
times. If you disagree with 


what's happening in this coun- | 
try, you need to do something | 
about it. Call your representa- | 


tives. Go to protests. Volunteer 
in your community. Donate 


your spare change to a needy 
§ in 
| in which I needed to reestab- 


organization. 


Don’t stay home from a pro- | 
test because you'd rather stay in | 
bed, and definitely don’t label | 


your inaction as self-care. Sure, 
there are cases where protesting 
really would induce an anxiety 


attack or where the depression | 


gets so bad you can’t get out of 
bed. However, this is not the 


situation for the vast majority of 
| dressed in an appropriate and 


people. 
Practicing self-care is impor- 


tant, but you can’t use it as an | 
excuse. It’s a hard balance to | 
| of the Diversity and Inclusion 


strike sometimes, because you 


and your mental well-being are | 
the most important things, but | 
they’re not the only important | 


things. 
I'm not trying to make you 
feel guilty for indulging your- 


self or for taking a break from | 
the world for a little while. Just | 
be conscious of the language | 
you use, and be conscious of | 
when you use it and what you're | 
| that there was nothing at all to 
| be gained from doing this. The 


skipping. 
You are more than just the 


fragile snowflake the conserva- | 
tives are calling you. You are | 


more than a box of chocolates 


or a deleted Twitter account ora | 


morning exercise routine. 


You have a voice, and you | 
have opinions, or you wouldn't | 


feel the need to unplug from 
the world. Take a stand for 
what you believe in instead of 
just shying away from the peo- 


ple and stories that make you | 
PANSY isi toc 


Gillian Lelchuk is a junior Writ- 
ing Seminars and mathematics 
double major from Los Alamitos, 
Calif. She is the Opinions Editor. 


| haviors 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Hopkins misses the mark 


By ALLISON JIANG 


hen I arrived 
on campus 
for freshman 
orientation 
in August, I 
was apprehensive. College was 
like nothing I was prepared 
for, it was a whole new space 


lish myself. But I quickly grew 
comfortable and was pleasantly 
surprised at all the social issues 
that the University seemed to 
take responsibility for. 

From insightful discussions 
in my classes to attending 
mandatory Bystander Inter- 
vention Training (BIT), I felt 
social issues were being ad- 


refreshing way. This is why 
I was so disappointed at the 
superficial and aimless nature 


Training program required of 
all freshmen. 

Going into the training, I 
thought I would be comfort- 
able sharing some of my ex- 
periences regarding my multi- 
faceted identity and how it 
informs every aspect of my 
life. 

However, as the training 
went on, I quickly understood 


atmosphere in the room was 
not at all conducive to any sort 
of actual discussion. Instead, it 
just felt like a quiet room with 
too many people in it. 

Most of the exercises barely 
brushed the surface of how 
identity affects students’ be- 
or perspectives and 
how social forces influence our 
identities. For two hours, I sat 
waiting for when the actual 
diversity and inclusion part of 
the training would begin, and it 
never did. 

Some of my peers were 
probably worse off having 
gone through the training. For 


Giving up meat can help reduce your carbon footprint 


By KIM KOON 


rom the halls of our 

dorms to the walls 

of our bathrooms, 

we are constantly re- 

minded to turn off 
the lights, to take shorter show- 
ers or to drink out 


and turned off all their un- 
used lights, it still wouldn't be 
enough. 

In the United States, per cap- 
ita CO2 emissions are around 
46 kilograms per day. To reach 
reduction goals, these emis- 
sions should be cut to around 

11 kilograms by 


of reusable water. 


2050, which is 20 


bottles. In light of Meat percent of what 
Earth Day com- ; CO2 emission lev- 
ing up in a few consumption els were in 2000. 


weeks, it’s impor- 
tant to remember 
why someone 
took the time out 
of their day to 
cut out a bunch 
of tiny signs and 
post them around 
_ campus. 

It’s because our choices mat- 
ter. And because our choices 
matter, our priorities matter too. 

Yes, we should recycle. The 
Great Pacific garbage patch is 
already twice the size of Texas, 
and the albatrosses are tired of 
eating plastic instead of plank- 
ton. ; 

Yes, we should turn the 
lights off when we're leaving 
a room; The polar bears are 
sick of drowning in their own 
homes. 

But in a world where we 
can’t always do everything, 
what should we focus on? _ 

With environmental 
pact, perspective is important. 
Recycling one water bottle 
will save about 0.07 kilograms 
of carbon dioxide emission 
equivalents. Turning off a light 
instead of leaving it on for an 
hour will save about 10 times 
that. But even if every person 
recycled all their water bottles 


accounts for 
about seven kg 
of carbon dioxide 
emissions. _ 


im-_ 


‘to eat 


We need our 
choices to have 
bigger impacts, 
so where do we 
start? We would 
need to cut out 
seven kilograms 
of carbon emis- 
: sions per day to 
achieve a fifth of that reduc- 
tion goal. To do this, we could 
find a hundred water bottles 
a day and recycle them, or we 
could sit in 
the dark ev- 
ery night. 
we | 
go 
meatless. » 

Every day, 
meat con- 
sumption 
accounts for 
about seven 
kilograms of . 
carbon di-. 
oxide emis- 
sions. For- 
tunately, 
choosing not — 
meat 
requires 
very little 
additional 
effort. 

If you're 


on a meal plan, there are plen- 
ty of vegetarian options at the 
FFC, Nolan’s and Levering. If 
you're not, fresh produce, beans 
and other plant-based foods are 
readily available everywhere 
(Giant, Eddie’s and UniMini), 
and cooking good vegetar- 
ian meals isn’t any harder than 
cooking meat. 

With the perspective of rush- 
ing out to save the albatrosses 
and polar bears in mind, it’s 


_important to remember that the 


meats we eat were once animals 
too. 

If eating vegetarian feels 
like too much of a commit- 
ment, Meatless Mondays are 
the perfect middle ground. 
Even though the impact of eat- 
ing meatless once a week is 
far less than eating meatless 
every day, it still adds up. In 
fact, participating in Meatless 
Mondays for a year has a com- 


parable emission reduction to 
eating local every day year- 
round. 

When it comes to the Earth, 
sustainability is the key. This 
holds true for our habits as 
well. Our environmental con- 
sciousness must be a priority 
in our day-to-day lives, and 
the only way this can happen 
is if we build up sustainable 
habits. Whether it’s taking the 
stairs or reusing a water bottle 
or eating less meat, every little 
bit counts, and over time it all 
adds up. 

Just remember: Some little 
bits will add up more than oth- 
ers, and in a world where we 
can't always do everything, 
these habits are really the bare 
minimum. 


Kim Koon is a sophomore envi- 
ronmental engineering major from 
Long Island, N.Y. 


ny 
fa oe 


KEITH WELLER/PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Remember that every hamburger you ‘bat was once a cow. Giving up meat can reduce your carbon footprint. 


{ 


with diversily training 


Take | 


an exercise in which everyone 
had to move and stand under 
an identity they related most 
with, one kid stood in place 
the whole time, shrugging. 
That kid, who probably could 
have benefited from learning 
about different perspectives, 
most likely came out of. the 
experience even more disil- 
lusioned about diversity than 
before. 

Not only did the program 
make students uncomfort- 
able and less likely to engage 
in productive dialogue, but 
it was also missing the key 
takeaway — that with diver- 
sity comes great struggle, that 
living and learning in a space 
so rich with different races, 
orientations, backgrounds 
and perspectives means that 
not everyone will understand 
each other and that in the real 
world, outside of our textbook 
definitions and cozy brave 
spaces, some misunderstand- 
ings are deadly. 

Simply knowing the diction- 
ary defintion of the word “di- 
versity” does not in any way 
expose us to its imperfect and 
crucial existence. Inclusion in 
today’s landscape means to be 
challenged, to be confronted. 

Inclusion is to learn the nu- 
ances of lives we will never 
live, to practice empathy and 
self-reflection and to engage 
with our peers in ways that we 
may not have previously been 
exposed to. 

How are we supposed to 
truly understand diversity 
and inclusion without any 
mention of the current state of 
affairs of racial, sexual or gen- 
der identity in this country? 
Or if the facilitator completely 
skips the social justice part of 
the PowerPoint for the sake of 
time? 

I would love to say that no 
program could ever fully wrap 
itself around all the facets of 
our complex identities, and 
good for Hopkins for trying, 
but sadly I can’t. The two hours 
I spent in the AMR I Multi- 
purpose Room felt like less of 
an attempt at connection and 
more like the haphazard result 
of an institution scrambling for 
credibility. — 

I didn’t leave the room feel- 
ing disgruntled or even mildly 
put off; I left feeling slightly 
ashamed, ashamed that for all 
of the Be the Hopkins 
community has to offer, this 
was the University’s attempt 
at engaging with it, ashamed 
at the sheer amount of unreal- 
ized struggle and beauty that 
sat in a circle around me, ex- 
pected to tell their stories us- 
ing iClickers as if that would 
make their voices heard, as if 
an unfamiliar moderator read- 
ing slides full of information 
will somehow enlighten their 
peers to what they have felt all 
their lives in a way only they 
understand. 

If the University is to re- 
quire its students to undergo 
mandatory diversity training, 
I demand that it be genuine. 
Anything else is an insult to the 
students who it is supposed to 
benefit. 

These statements may seem 
like a harsh overreaction re- 
garding an institution that does 
provide many resources for so- 
cial action, but I refuse to have 
my confusing and complex 
identity be erased and drawn in 
another time. 

A program that is intended 
for the entire freshman class . 
must be truly reflective of the 
values the University looks to 
represent. To the Hopkins ad- 
ministration I say: Either you 
want us all to be woke warriors 
of social justice or you don’t — 
pick one and try harder, — 


Allison Jiang is a freshman 


Writing Seminars major from Hol. 
mdel, NJ. ajor from Hol. 
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Events in Baltimore Bar Clavel is an experience not lo be missed 


this weekend 


Thursday 


Climate Change Migration, MICA 
Brown Center, 6 p.m. 
This lecture is part of an overall series on 
migration and its role in human life. Gena 
Wirth of New York design firm SCAPE will 
speak. Free with registration. 


Friday _ 


New Beginnings: Celebrating Syrian 
Refugee Resettlement, William Hl. 
Welch Medical Library, 6:30 p.m. 
Aleppo Kitchen, a volunteer led community 

initiative helping Syrian refugee families, will 
provide a homemade Syrian meal. Attendees 

will get the chance to learn about resettlement 
initiatives in Baltimore, hear from local refu- 
gees and support Aleppo Kitchen. $25. 


By NATHAN BICK 
For The News-Letter 

Extending south/ 
southwest from Home- 
wood Campus to Inter- 
state 83 and the railroad 
tracks leaving Penn Sta- 
tion is the up-and-com- 
ing neighborhood known 
as Remington. 

While it used to be the 
neglected half-sister of 
Hampden and Charles 
Village, it is now 
ing more and more ac- 
tivity thanks in part to 
businesses such as Bar 
Clavel. 

At the corner of W 23rd 
Street and Huntington 
Avenue, Bar Clavel is dif- 
ficult to spot for passersby 
on foot and by car. 

The area is lightly in- 
dustrial, as are most of 
the surrounding blocks, 
full of low-lying build- 
ings and parking lots. 
There aren't many restau- 
rants, and there are few 
houses in the immediate 


see- 


| area. 


The first time I went 
with some friends, we 


| spent some time look- 


ing for it after our initial 
surprise that a restaurant 


| like that could be in a 


Black Masala & Rufus Roundtree and Da | 


B’more Brass Factory at Ottobar, 9 p.m. 


joy dancing to bands that combine gypsy punk, 
soul, funk, R&B and jazz. $10. 


Saturday 


The Emporiyum Baltimore, above the 
Marshall’s at 600 E Pratt Street, 10 a.m. 
A one-of-a-kind hybrid marketplace will spring 
up this weekend, featuring treats from the 
Mid-Atlantic and around the country. There will 
be tunes from a DJ, plus sips and samples. The 
Emporiyum will be there Saturday and Sunday. 
Tickets start at $10. 


Nightly Moment: Parade oi Fools, 
Maryland Science Center, 8 p.m. 
On April Fools’ Day, join a whole parade ol fools 
featuring Baltimore's largest kazoo band and 
the April Fools’ Hats Brigade. Free. 


Sunday 


Dear White Allies, JHU Office of 
Multicultural Affairs, 12 p.m. 
OMA is offering a workshop for white students, 
staff and faculty who are interested in engag- 
ing in ally-ship and advocacy, specifically to- 
ward communities of color. The workshop will 
deal with history, engage in self-reflection and 
- will create counter narratives to learned beliefs 
| and behaviors about race. Lunch 
provided. Free with RSVP. 


place like this. 

But when you see the 
sign on the quiet street 
and walk in through the 
heavy door, you're wel- 
comed by a warm, bus- 
tling environment full 
of people laughing, eat- 
ing and drinking, with 
music playing and iconic 
twinkling lights hanging 


| from above. 


A brass, brass and beats party in Baltimore! En- 


There are two large 


‘rooms: the first, when 


you walk in, is the one 
with the bar, and the sec- 
ond, a little father in, is 


COURTESY OF VERONICA REARDON 


With only a small neon sign, Bar Clavel is hard to spot from 23rd Street but is full of bustling life. 


the dining room. 

Bar Clavel is Mexican- 
inspired and bills itself 
as a mezcaleria and ta- 
queria, meaning they 
specialize in mescal and 
tequila cocktail drinks 
and tacos for bar food. 

While the Mexican 
influence is dominant, 
it is not overwhelming 
— there are other Latin 
American flavors on the 
menu, both food and 
drink items, and many 
Latin music genres play 
in the background. The 
night we were there, 


we enjoyed their Cuban . 


playlist. 

Most of the cocktails 
have a base of mescal 
and tequila and range 
from refreshingly light 
fruity drinks to heavier 
options. 

While there are some 
classic options like their 
Micheladas and Margar- 
itas, the menu features 
some unique concoc- 
tions. Someone willing 


to be a little adventurous 


_ entrees. — 
< 


will have a great time 
considering the special 
cocteles offered, but I 
would recommend the 
Santa Sandia, a water- 
melon and citrus mescal 
drink. 

The house draft beer 
is the Himno Viejo and 
is a must-have golden 
sour ale. It has flavor 
notes very distinct from 
most beers and might be 
best described as slightly 
citrus. It isn’t too thin or 
thick, and it’s tasty and 
reasonably priced, as are 
most items. 

Be prepared to spend 
a little money, since 
cocktails are around $10- 
12 and the house beer is 
$6.50. Other standard 
Mexican beers are avail- 
able for $3. 

Be sure to try the rel- 
atively extensive food 
options as well. There 
is full-on bar food avail- 
able in small portions as 
well as more full-sized 
This. lets visi- 


For The News-Letter 


I got back from break 
this past Saturday, and I 
was craving some qual- 


| ity friendship time. Due 


to effective advertising 
on their Instagram feed, I 


also wanted to go to Red 


Emma’s. 

Based on the photos 
that kept on popping up 
on my phone, Red Em- 
ma’s was serving deli- 
cious waffles with fruit 
toppings, maple syrup 
and cream. 

I really needed some 
in order to jump-start 
the end of the spring se- 
mester. I gathered a few 
friends together and 
made plans to go to Red 
Emma’s mid-morning on 
Sunday to beat the morn- 
ing rush and still get back 
in time to attempt to do 
some homework. 

Our journey took lon- 
ger and was more expen- 
sive than we expected 
because the JHMI was 
not running on its normal 
weekend schedule. 

However we eventu- 
ally made it and were 
greeted with the typical 
charm of Red Emma‘s. If 
you have ever been to Red 
Emma’s, you are famil- 
iar with the friendly, soft 
chatter that mixes with 
the overhead music and 
the inherent coziness of 
a bookstore and a coffee 
shop. 

Red Emma's exhibits 


an interesting mixture of | 


Baltimore culture. Situ- 


ated in Station North, — 


patrons of Red Emma’s 
are a mix of Baltimore’s 
hipsters and the city’s less 
fortunate residents. 


restaurant experience or 
a night at the bar, and 
Bar Clavel easily satis- 
fies both. 

Something I haven't 
done yet but would like 
to try, is to order from 


the Mezcales de la Casa; | 


that is, to order a vial of 
mescal to share. 

Frankly anyone who 
enjoys tequila, whether 
it be in shots or in cock- 
tails, will love the drink 
menu. When going to 
‘Bar Clavel, go with 
friends and stay a while. 
Combine a meal and a 
few rounds. 

It can serve as the be- 
ginning, middle or end 
of a night out, but be 
aware that it is not situ- 
ated in a general bar or 
club area, so you'll have 
to arrange transporta- 
tion to and from. 

If you wish to do a bar 
hop, this is a great op- 
tion, but it isn’t the easi- 
est to get to. Overall this 


is a must-do experience _ 


r living in Baltimore. — 


Red Emma’s offers food, friendship and reflection 


By EMMA WEINERT 


COURTESY OF JISOO BAE 


Red Emma’s, which is located on North Avenue, welcomes a diverse crowd of Baltimore patrons. 


The establishment it- 
self provides many com- 
munity events such as 
book readings. Red Em- 
ma’s also provides ways 
to. give back to the com- 
munity monetarily by 
buying meal and drink 
tokens as you're check- 
ing out. 

They are also a co- op- 
erative business which 
means that everyone 
who works there also 
owns a Share in the busi- 
ness and has a say in 
how it is run. 

The atmosphere that 
this creates, combined 
with the radical literature 
that they sell, makes it a 
great place to learn about 
and observe the world 
around you and outside 
of Hopkins. 

Shortly after we got 
there, we placed our or- 
ders and anxiously wait- 
ed for our delicious waf- 
fles and coffee. 


While we were there 
we talked about all the 
amazing classes that 
are being offered next 
semester, the future 
of healthcare policy in 
America and any inter- 
esting books that we 
were reading or had just 
read. 

Finally our waffles 
came. They were worth 
the wait and the trip. 
They were exactly the 
consistency that a waffle 
should be. 

While we were eat- 
ing our waffles we talked 
about the value of cats 
versus dogs and what we 
were theoretically going 
to do with our lives. Dis- 
claimer: None of us really 


3 knew. - 


We finished our waf- 
fles and put away our 
dirty dishes, as is the cus- 
tom at Red Emma’s, then 
decided to head back to 
the Homewood Campus. 


After getting back to my 
apartment I prepared my- 
self to hunker down in the 
library for the rest of the 
day. 

Shortly after making 
that decision, I decided 
instead to read new lit- 
erature and reflect on my 
spring break. 

Something that is 
often lost on Hopkins 
students, and college 


students in general, is 


the idea that we should 
take time to reflect on 
our experiences in order 


- to fully grow from them. 


We're constantly worried 
about the next big thing, 
the next assignment 


that’s due or the latest | 


thing that the President 


gd 


has done. . 

Sometimes you ‘just 
need to get off campus, sit 
in a cozy bookstore and 
drink some coffee in or- 
der to really get the space 
you need. - 
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By WILL ANDERSON 


Editor-in-Chief 


Most Americans hate 
poverty. The dominant 
Narrative, embraced by 
the major media and 
most politicians, tells us 
that the poor are “welfare 
queens,” lazy, violent and 
criminals. 

In his unforgettable 
and personal — study, 
Evicted: Poverty and Profit 
in the American City, so- 
ciologist Matthew Des- 
mond has thankfully 
succeeded in a necessary 
and almost impossible 
task: humanizing the 
poorest Americans. 

Imagine that you are 
a single mother with two 
young kids paying $500 
per month for an apart- 
ment with no working 
fridge, where cockroach- 
es fester in the sink, car- 
pets decay under lay- 
ers of slimy, black mold 
and the toilets haven't 
flushed in three weeks. 

Imagine that you're 
ecstatic to live there; You 
can’t find anywhere else 
because you keep getting 
turned down. Your past 
eviction record or the 
mere existence of your 
children allows land- 
lords to deny you hous- 
ing, even if you have the 
money. 

Imagine that your six- 
year-old son has severe 
asthma, and you often 
have to call an ambu- 


lance to get him breath- 
ing again. Imagine that, 
because you made “too 
much noise” during the 
incident, your landlord 
serves you with a legal 
28-day eviction notice. 

For some _ families, 
this is normal. Because 
of a failing support sys- 
tem, bad luck and/or a 
history of sexual and 
physical abuse, the poor- 
est Americans, including 
many in Baltimore, con- 
tinue to suffer. 

In the neglected Mil- 
waukee neighborhoods 
where Desmond, a soci- 
ologist based at Harvard, 
lived for years, the poor- 
est. Americans — black, 
white, man, woman, 
child, senior, addict, ex- 
convict — struggle to 
keep a roof over their 
heads. 

It’s disgustingly easy 
to get evicted, especially 
if you're behind on the 
rent. And when the evic- 
tion order is served, your 
worldly possessions are 
thrown out on the curb 
or locked away. Then 
the search for the next 
place begins, as you and 
your children shuffle 
from homeless shelter to 
overcrowded apartment, 
from screaming family 
members to abusive boy- 
friends. 

Desmond lived in a 
rooming house on the 
predominantly black 

See EVICTED, Pace B5 
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‘COU RTESY OF BARRY BLITT 


Barry Blitt’s art, including his cartoons that parody President Trump, has ran in numerous magazines. 


By JACOB TOOK 
Staff Writer 


Acclaimed cartoon- 
ist Barry Blitt will give a 
presentation next Mon- 
day entitled “In One Eye 
and Out the Other” in the 
Mattin Center. 

Blitt’s work has been 
an essential contribution 
of political satire for sev- 
eral decades, and his dis- 
tinctive style of ink and 
watercolor is as easily rec- 
ognizable as are his cari- 
catures of Dick Cheney, 
the Obamas or, more re- 
cently, Donald Trump. 

Political cartoons are 
an important part of free 
political process in the 
United States. They often 
function as an immediate 
way for artists to criticize 
their government in a way 
that is highly visible and 


accessible to the public. 

Since last year’s elec- 
tion, political cartoonists 
are now more important 
than ever. These artists 
shed a new light on Amer- 
ican political discourse 
and the human manifes- 
tation of a failed spray tan 
running this country of- 
fers up plenty for them to 
criticize. 

Tom Chalkley, a car- 
tooning instructor at the 
Center for Visual Arts, 
spoke about the role of po- 
litical cartoons in Trump’s 
rise to power. 

“T don’t think there’s 
ever been since Nixon a 
political figure that’s been 
the subject of more ridi- 
cule than the President 
of the United States,” he 
said. “An ocean of ridicule 
didn’t seem to slow him 
up. The ubiquity and uni- 


~~ Matmos periorms Robert Ashley's Perfect Lives 


By BRANDON BLOCK 
For The News-Letter 


As I sat outside of 
2640 Space waiting for 
-the heavy church doors 
to open, a young woman 
walked up and asked, “Is 
this the line?” Glancing at 
the row of waiting people 
that was just beginning 
‘to turn the corner of the 
block, the man sitting next 
to me replied, “We're not 
in line, but I think some of 
the other people are.” 

This type of banal 
-yet oddly elusive phrase 
“might fit perfectly in Rob- 

ert Ashley’s “television 
*opera” Perfect.Lives, which 
we all either were or were 
not in line to see on Tues- 
day night. Sections of the 
seven-part opera were per- 
formed by Matmos, a Balti- 
more-based experimental 
band made up of Drew 
Daniel and Martin “MC” 
Schmidt (Daniel daylights 
as an English professor at 
Hopkins). 

Ashley conceived this 
startlingly innovative piece 
of television-art in 1984 for 
the BBC, after developing 
it in live performances that 


featured a’ 13-person en- 
semble including Schmidt 
as the narrator and “R” 
(played by Ashley in the 
TV version) and Daniel op- 
erating the electronics and 
sound board, where he 
mixed in percussion and 
kept tempo with Schmidt's 


speech. 

Part one (titled “The 
Park”) of Perfect Lives 
begins modestly, with 


Schmidt smoothly whis- 
pering about a man do- 
ing nothing in particular, 
“picks up a phone... hangs 
up — very dramatic.” Sim- 
ple piano and. percussion 
drift in and out, giving the 
section an ethereal, dream- 
like quality. R is guiding 
us in meditation on con- 
sciousness itself. “He pre- 
fers gravity,” R calmly said. 
“10 what other state!” a 
chorus of backing vocalists 
(Katie Bernstein and Lexie 
Mountain) reacts. 

It’s all so soothing that 
it’s easy to lose track of 
the loose narrative R is 
spinning. Most of the text 


‘functions as a stream-of- 


consciousness inner mono- 
logue, replete with sponta- 
neous retractions (“remove 


but, remove thankless”). 
Relaying the plot in de- 
tail would miss the point, 
but I'll relate a few of the 
characters and scenarios R 
sings about in the roughly 
three-hour opera (Matmos 
performed parts 1, 4 and 7). 
Each section begins with 
a dedication, followed by 
the declaration, “These are 
songs about the corn belt 
and some of the people in 
it. Or on it.” 

Ashley grew up in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan and stud- 
ied music at the University 
of Michigan. 

Midwestern _ sensibili- 
ties are abound in the story, 
but for Ashley — who be- 
came a staple of the New 
York City 1960s avant- 
garde scene — there's 
nothing ironic about this 
celebration of small town 
life. Unlike many inde- 
pendent-minded noir or 
horror films (Blue Velvet, 
Texas Chainsaw Massacre), 
Perfect Lives doesn’t mime 
the cheery facade of small 
town American life for its 
grim, hidden undersides. It 
relishes in the ordinary. 

We meet Raoul and 
Buddy, musicians who ar- 


COURTESY OF BRANDON BLOCK 
“MC Schmidt (one half of duo Matmos) as “R” in.a live performance Robert Ashley's Perfect Lives. 


rive in a small Midwest- 
ern town to perform at 


the Perfect Lives Lounge | 
but instead wind up ac- | 
cessories to a bank heist | 
pulled off by a pair of local | 


sweethearts (the “perfect 


crime”). Along the way we | 


meet Gwyn (who “works 
at the bank/that’s her job/ 


mostly she helps people | 
| abound in the realm of 


count their money/she 
likes it”), hear “the sound 


of god” in the voice of | 


Rodney, the local barkeep. 
We hear him pity his wife, 
Baby, who wants to boogie- 
woogie, but the outlook for 
that is grim. 


ing for the first time,” R 
posits in part four [The 
Bar (Differences)], a lively 
number featuring stride 
piano and a rousing cho- 
rus that harmonizes the 
lyrics. -““CCGEE,. CCGG” 
That's right. The lyrics are 
just the piano notes. Form 


and content have merged | 


into a postmodern vortex 
made of boogie-woogie. 

It has become clear by 
now that the sound and 
rhythm of Ashley’s words 
are more important than 
the actual content of the 
dialogue. There is so 
much going on here, but 
it’s impossible not to get 
caught up in the swing; 
Schmidt performs the 
scene as a campy night 
club act, donning a slick 
black suit but affecting 
thet cadence of a heady 
jazz band leader who just 
invented rap. 

Is this poetry? R could 
be reading a cereal box 
and somehow find slick 
wisdom in pronouncing, 
“percentage daily values 
are based on a 2,000 calo- 
rie diet.” 

But wait, a moment of 
clarity! “She has learned 

Str MATMOS, Pace B5 
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versality of the ridicule 
seems to have charged 
some people up, espe- 
cially people who identify 
negatively towards the 
mainstream media envi- 
ronment.” 

Chalkley said he’d seen 
Blitt’s work well before 
Blitt had become such a 
well-known artist, before 
his rise to fame for his 
regular covers on The New 
Yorker. He said that Blitt’s 
entire career had led up to 
the Trunip era. 

“He has stuck his neck 
out to the point where if 
they do decide to have a 
real coup d‘état, they’re 
going to arrest him first,” 
Chalkley said. “He really 
likes to push the enve- 
lope, and you have to now 
because the things politi- 
cians do and say now are 
increasingly outrageous, 
and so to go beyond just 
reporting the news and to 
be really satirical, some- 
times it takes a degree 
of complete outrageous- 
ness.” 

In an email to The 
News-Letter, Blitt wrote 
about his view on politics 
and the political nature of 
his work. 

“Tm really not par- 
ticularly savvy about 
politics,” Blitt wrote. 
“Im just always on the 


| lookout for absurdities 


and for awful human 
behavior, both of which 


politics.” 
Craig Hankin, the di- 


| rector of the Center for 


Visual Arts, said that 
Blitt’s political work is im- 
portant. He said that they 


| invited him in the hope 
“Imagine the self, shav- | 


that he might be able to 
change the perspectives 
of some students. 

“I think the provoca- 
tive nature of his draw- 


ings, of his images, is 
important,” Hankin said. 
“On a national basis, his 
drawings provoke con- 
versation and sometimes 
outrage, uproar. We 
thought Barry Blitt would 
be the perfect artist to 
bring in and give us his 
perspective both as a po- 
litical observer and as an 
artist.” 

Despite the political 
and technological change 
that Blitt has seen dur- 
ing the course of his ca- 
reer, the power of his 
simple ink and watercolor 
sketches is just as strong 
as it was decades ago. 
Hankin said that this is 
because images and text 
together are a potent com- 
bination. 

“It’s amazing still, 
in this age of advanced 
technology that we live 
in, that a hand-drawn 
caricature by the right 
hand, by someone who 
really knows what 
they’re doing, is still ca- 
pable of getting under 
people’s skin and really 
upsetting them,” Han- 
kin said. “Or the other 
side of it is really get- 
ting them to laugh or 
nod their head in agree- 
ment.” 

Blitt wrote about why 
he is drawn to this form. 

“Pen and ink & wa- 
tercolor is a good me- 
dium for my low atten- 
tion span,” Blitt wrote. 
“It conveys immediacy, 
which is perfect for 
making funny pictures 
(much more so than a 
painstakingly realistic 
oil painting, say). Most 
of my ideas benefit from 
being expressed hastily. 
Sometimes, a_ scribbled 
drawing works in the 
service of the joke (or so I 
tell myself).” . 

According to Chalk 
ley, Blitt’s work is per- 
sonally expressive, and 
he hopes Blitt will reveal 
the details of his artistic 
process to Hopkins stu- 
dents. 

Blitt also wrote that he 
hoped to reveal a bit about 
his process. He has a some- 
what cynical perspective, 
which might be expected 
after seeing some of his 
more incisive pieces. 

. “I hope Hopkins stu- 
dents get a few laughs from 
my visit (at my expense, 
even), and maybe learn a 
bit about the process that 
goes into cartoon art,” he 
wrote. “I further hope they 
are able to understand me 
through my heavy Cana- 
dian accent.” 


Tennis dances through 
their 9:30 Club show 


By DUBRAY KINNEY 
Arts & Entertainmer it Editor 


Just moments — after 
Tennis’s first song ended, 
their lead singer, Alai- 
na Moore, announced 
that this was the largest 
show that they had ever 
played. The 9:30 Club 
was packed yet quaint, 
and as the band moved 
into their next song, a 
rhythmic calm washed 
over the tightly packed 
crowd. 

Indie pop band Tennis 
was unextraordinary at 
first. They. hit the scene 
in the early 2010s right 
after the “death” (which 
was also technically the 
birth) of Chillwave bands 
that saw indie pop transi- 


tion into a dissonant mix 
of upbeat sounds and 
depressing lyrics (essen- 
tially pulling from Twee 
Pop). 

Tennis came up 
around the same time 
as bands like Best Coast, 
Girls and my personal 
favorite, Mr Twin Sis- 
ter. Like any good band, 
however, Tennis has 
pulled away from these 


comparisons lately. 

Their newest — full- 
length, Yours  Condi- 
tionally, features much 
better instrumental 
backing tracks, espe- 


cially when compared 
to the bands coming up 


from the aforementioned 


scene, as well as a much 
See TENNIS, Pace B5 
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The Baltimore punk scene from the “90s to today 


Will Kirsch 
The Cut-Rate Critic 


nyone who 
thinks Ballti- 
more has no 
music scene 
is either lazy 
or ignorant. We do not just 
have a scene in Charm 
City, we have scenes—plu- 
ral. Baltimore rap and club 
music tends to get most 
of the deserved attention. 
Artists like Bond St. Dis- 
trict, Abdu Ali and TT the 
Artist are at the very least 
regionally famous, and 
newer acts like Basement 
Rap leader Butch Dawson 
are waiting in the wings 
for their chance to shine. 
However, like I said, we 
have scenes: plural. So here 
is a super basic introduc- 
tion to Baltimore punk. 

Mid-Atlantic punk 
tends to be centered 
around Washington, D.C. 
and New York. Hardcore 
bands like Minor Threat 
and Bad Brains brought the 
previously _ little-known 
backwater that is the Dis- 
trict of Columbia into the 
limelight for those who en- 
joy 30-second songs with 
three chords. 

New York bands like 
Richard Hell and_ the 
Voidoids, Johnny Thun- 
der and the Heartbreak- 
ers and the Ramones, as 
well as their 1980s succes- 
sors in the hardcore scene 
flavored the city with a 
strange cocktail of heroin 
and cross-dressing mixed 
with straight edge and 
Hare Krishna. 

Over here in beautiful 
Baltimore, the scene has 
labored in the shadow of 
the nation’s capital and its 
largest and most over-rated 
city. Despite this, punk in 
Baltimore is actually some- 
thing of a thing. Older 
bands like Lungfish and 
Half Japanese hit the scene 
in the 1980s and gained 
some regional status. 

Lungfish’s post-hard- 
core and _lyrical-but-ag- 
gressive sound is pleasant 
in the sense that it can 
alternatively make you 
weep or headbang. Their 
first album, Necklace of 
Heads came out in 1990. 

Half Japanese is a bit 
more challenging, but 
since they have been mak- 
ing music since 1980 and 
have put out 16 studio al- 
bums — their latest, Hear 
the Lions Roar, came out in 
2017 — chances are that the 
adventurous listener will 
find something they like. If 
[had to describe what they 
sound like, I would say GG 
Allin at art school. 

If your idea of a good 
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Melodic hardcore band Angel Dust is one of the well-known names in the Baltimore punk scene. 


night is moshing until 
you are bruised enough to 
pass for Barney the purple 
dinosaur, check out Stout 
and Next Step Up. Stout 
has been around since 
1997 and has been con- 
sistently creating music 
that is frankly terrifying, 


Pink, another local band, 
and can indeed verify that 
they rock. 

Faceplant, whose style 
is a bit more crossover 
punk-metal than that of 
Trapped Under Ice and 
Turnstile, released their 
latest EP in September of 


which is a good thing. last year. They are a band 

This is to follow 
the actual as they are 
sound of If I had to apparently 
violence: If still un- 


the apoca- 
lypse had a 
soundtrack, 
it would be 
written by 


describe what 
they sound like, 


I would say 


GG Allin at 


signed, so if 
you start lis- 
tening now, 
you can 
patronize 


Stout, and your friends 
the Devil art school. later. 

would win. Anoth- 
Next Step er young 


Up is of a similar style, 
although with more in- 
telligible lyrics. They also 
came. to be in the late 
‘90s and seem to still be 
thrashing today. 

There are some more 
contemporary Baltimore- 
based punks kicking 
around the continent as 
well. Turnstile is prob- 
ably the most well-known 
punk band to come out for 
Baltimore in the oughts. 

Founded in 2010, Turn- 


stile released their first | 
full-length album, Non- | 
| SHTARKMAN 


stop Feeling, in 2015. Their 
sound tends toward the 
middle of the hardcore 
spectrum but with a pre- 
ponderance of heavy riffs 
and chanted choruses. 
Lead-singer Brendan 
Yates also played with 
Trapped Under Ice, an- 


- other Baltimore band that 


lasted from 2007 to 2013. 
Stylistically, Trapped Un- 
der Ice is a bit different 
from Turnstile, although 
the latter is apparently an 
offshoot of the former. 

A third band, Angel 
Du$t — dollar sign not 
editorialized — has a far 
more melodic sound. Their 
debut album A.D. came 
out in 2014 and in May of 
last year, they delivered 
Rock the F*ck on Forever to 
their fans. 

‘I have actually seen 
some of the members of 
Angel Du$t play live when 
they were collaborating 
with the lead singer of Post 
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Lungfish is one of Baltimore's most iconic and successful punk bands. 


band, Ancient Heads, are 
a Baltimore straight-edge 
outfit with a pleasingly 
familiar sound. They call 
to mind the New York 
hardcore bands of the late 
‘80s and early ‘90s and are 
a intimidating alternative 
to any D.A.R.E ad. 


To be honest, I am 
hardly an expert on the 
Baltimore punk scene. The 
learning process, motivat- 
ed by a deep love for punk, 
is ongoing, but I thought | 
would share my findings 
thus far. 

This is hardly a com- 
plete list, and the scene 
is always growing and 
changing. There are 
plenty of opportunities 
to learn about the mu- 
sic if you are so inclined. 
Listening to some of the 
bands discussed in this 
article would be a start. 

Also, check out the 
Baltimore DIY page 
on Facebook and the 
Showspace Tumblr to 
get tapped in. Since the 
Baltimore punk scene 
is relatively free of any 
big names, getting into 
it will require some ef- 
fort (I know this because 
I am currently in the 
midst of that process), 
but the culture is acces- 
sible and open to all. 


More Life proves to be a slep 


By NIKITA 
For The.News-Letter 


Drake is a massive 
figure. He is a global su- 
perstar, one of the most 
recognizable faces of the 
past ten years. He has 
exceeded pure stardom; 
He has exceeded hip hop 
fame. He is the image of 
wealth, success, cool. Per- 
haps this explains why 
Drake’s recent music is 
so... boring. 

He seems to have left 
his mortal body behind in 
the Thank Me Later days. 
It is almost as though he 
forgot what emotions feel 
like, having become this 
commercialized music- 
making machine. 

His latest album... 
ahem, playlist, More 
Life is more evidence of 
Drake’s movement away 
from personal, witty 
rap toward flat, homog- 
enized, commercial 
dance-pop. 

Based on the rollout 
of this project, many as- 
sumed that this could be 
the OVO Sound version 
of the GOOD Music Cruel 
Winter tape, yet that didn’t 
turn out to be true. While 
there are a fair number 
of features, and the cover 


advertises this as a prod- | 


uct of the October Team, 
this is still just a longer 
Drake album. 4 

In fact, it seems that 
the “playlist” designation 
is just a strategic move 
to minimize the legacy 


of this project. This isn’t 
“Mixtape Drake” or “Al- 


bum Drake”; This is just 
a random collection of 
Drake tracks. 

A more apt and accu- 
rate name for this proj- 
ect would be Views — the 


B sides Collection. This 


would be Drake’s ver- 
sion of Kendrick Lamar’s 
Untitled Unmastered... if 
Untitled Unmastered had a 
soulful, impromptu, un- 
polished character. More 
Life is this hyper polished, 
austere, hyper-produced 
collection. 

The biggest disap- 
pointment of this proj- 
ect is that Drake doesn’t 
rap particularly well. 
Drake’s rhyming style 
has shifted many times 
over the past few years. 
During his first years, 
Drake was Lil Wayne’s 
protégé, so he rapped a 
lot like Weezy did, with 
a quick, rambling de- 
livery, tripping across 
rhymes casually. 

Then, when punchline- 
rap became the law of the 


land, Drake made songs 


like “The Motto,” where 
each line ends on a quick 
witty, memorable, word. A 
couple years ago (around 
the time of Migos’ “Ver- 
sace”), Drake adopted the 
Migos triplet flow. 

Recently, Drake seems 
to have taken the parts 
of each style he finds suc- 
cessful and diluted them 
into this lazy, meandering, 
couplet flow that is thor- 
oughly boring. Here is a 
standard Drake verse, off 
the first song of More Life, 
“Free Smoke”: 

“T had some different 
priorities / Weezy had all 
the authority / Women 
I like was ignorin’ me / 
Now they like, ‘Aren’t you 
adorable?’ / 1 know the 
question rhetorical.” 


ly talks about growth and 
becoming the man. Notice 
the repetitive, maddening 
rhyme scheme. Drake raps 
the simplest verses I've 
heard in a while on this 


t 


a4 


project. Each line ends on 
a hard rhyme to the line 
before, creating this al- 
most lullaby-like rhythm 
(“Twinkle, twinkle, little 
star / How I wonder what 
you are”). 


This terrible flow is cou- _ 


pled with a delivery that 
seems absolutely bored. 
Drake raps like someone's 
holding a gun to his head 
and forcing him to talk. 
There is no passion behind 
the words, no interest in 
the delivery. 

This is no longer the 
ambitious Drake who 
tried to be “the best rap- 
per alive.” This is the 
Drake who sings “bill- 
board melodies.” Songs 
like “Can’t Have Every- 
thing,” “KMT” (which 
is a fairly obvious XXX- 
TENTACION ripoff) and 
“Free Smoke” — suffer 
from this mind-numbing 
lyrical style. 

The only rap aspect of 
this album that excited me 
was Young Thug’s verse on 
“Sacrifices.” Thug drops 
the auto tune, and for the 
first time in his music ca- 
reer sounds like a human 
rapper on the track. The 
lyrics are easily discernible 
and fun to listen to. 

I hope that Thug contin- 
ues to play around with us- 
ing his real voice on songs. 
Besides Sampha’s beautiful 
voice, most of the other fea- 


tures are either bad or just 


uninteresting. 

The other half of this 
project is the half that I as- 
sume Drake actually cares 


_ about, the dancehall tracks. 
Notice the recycled | 
topics: Drake continuous- 


I like singing-Drake. | 
think that singing-Drake 
has made some great 
songs. “Hotline Bling” 
continues to be a phenom- 
enal song, even after being 
overplayed everywhere. 
Dancehall-Drake can 


Baltimore 
Punk Playlist — 


By Dubray Kinney 


1. “The Mirror” by 
Double Dagger 


2. “No Allies” by Double 
Dagger 


3. “Icky Arnold” by Post 
Pink 


4. “The Day Seems to Fly 
By When | Use My Depraved 
Wings” by Faceplant 


5. “Upside Down” by 
ngel Dust 


6. “Beat My Brain” by 
Angel Dust 


7. “Chrono Trigger” by 
— Roomrunner 


ck 


et ey 


digits 2 


for Drake 


definitely work at some 
points, but on More Life, 
all of the singing tracks 
are boring and watered 
down. The reason that a 
song like “Work” or “Fake 
Love” is successful is be- | 
cause there is an energy 
to the delivery, to the rid- 
dim, that is catchy and 
fun to listen to. Songs like 
“Passionfruit” fall flat be; 
cause everything feels so 
synthetic and forced. 

This actually describes 
one of my central issues 
with the production. While _ 
everything sounds techni- 
cally perfect and the beats 
are technically good, there 
is ironically, very little life 
to the instrumentation 
across this whole project. 

The songs that are 
supposed to be bangers, 
“Glychester” and “KMT,” 
sound like perfectly 
mixed versions of Trap 
Preset #3 in any music 
creation software. 

The most interesting 
rap beat on this project, 
besides “Fake Love,” is 
“Portland,” which benefits 
from a nostalgic recorder 
sample. This song would 
be great if the lyricism was 
interesting in any way, but 
Drake, Quavo and Travis 
Scott take no advantage of 
the melody and just ramble 
atop the production. 

This project was a 
major disappointment. I 
hoped that Drake could 
come back after what 
was a very mediocre. 
project in Views. 

1 thought that “Snea- 
kin” and. “Fake Love” 
were both steps in the right 
direction. These were two. 
singles with completely. 
different and gare 
styles. “Sneakin’” isn’t on 
the final project, and “Fake 
Love” is far less enjoyable 

in the context of the album. 
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TENNIS, rrom B3 
guided 
the songs. 


more vibe with 

SO upon seeing them 
at the 9:30 Club, I was 
ple asantly surprised 
at how danceable and 
funky their ar- 
rangements translate to 
live performance. Songs 
like, “Fields of Blue”, “Ia. 
dies Don’t Play Guitar” 
and even one of 
older tracks, “Dimming 
Light,” goaded a crowd 
that looked like that of a 
wine tasting into sensual 
dancing. 

The performance, 
while upbeat, also man- 
aged to 


newest 


their 


carry a range 
of emotions, mostly 
through the connected 


vibes of Moore’s soft yet 
strong voice and guitar- 
ist Pat Riley’s (who is also 
married to Moore) driven 
playing. 

Tennis played songs 
that ranged throughout 
their discography post- 
Small Sound (a 2013 EP 
that truly signaled their 
transition from a middle- 
of-the-pack twee indie 
band into what they’ve 


evolved into now). 

Songs from Ritual In 
Repeat featured through- 
out the performance 
like, “Mean Streets” and 
“Bad Girls”. They also 
worked in a few songs 
from Yours Conditionally, 
but not too many, since 
it seemed they were still 
nailing the vibe 
of performing a few of 
these live (and the 9:30 
Club performance was 
early into their touring 
circuit). 

As the 
their set, 


down 


band ended 
shouting en- 
sued and than a 
minute later the band 
came back to play two 
more songs. It was a Sun- 
day, so they didn’t feel 
obligated to have us wait 
long. 

As the. performance 
ended, I left with a more 
positive opinion on Ten- 
nis. I knew the band 
had gotten much better 
than its Cape Dory re- 
lease during my time in 
high school, but it was so 
strange for me to see that 
change in motion. Tennis 
is on an upward trend. 


less 


| fect welfare system, 
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fennis refines indie Evicted: Housing should be a human right 
pop at latest show 


Evicrep, FROM B3 
North side of Milwaukee 
and a rundown trailer 
park on the entirely white 
South side. He did some- 
thing remarkable, what 
even the best sociologists 
fail to do: He listened re- 
spectfully and deeply en- 
gaged with the local com- 
munity. 

He asked how his par- 
ticipants were and what 
they needed to get by. He 
asked them about their 
kids. He wanted to know 
how and why the govern- 
ment and private landlords 
had failed them. He want- 
ed to know why they had 
made bad decisions. 

Through pure  de- 
termination, Desmond 
compiled 5,000 pages of 
single-spaced notes and 
condensed them into 350 
pages of readable prose, 
tactfully interspersing 
background information 
and policy into the heart- 
breaking personal stories 
of the serially evicted. 

When the old, imper- 
an- 
chored by Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children 
(AFDC), was dismantled 
in 1990s and replaced by 
short-term, work-depen- 
dent aid programs like 


the Earned Income Tax 
Credit (EITC), millions of 


unemployed Americans 
— and most importantly 
their children — quickly 


became destitute. And as 
the majority of the United 
States’ poor public hous- 
ing was demolished, thou- 
sands became homeless. 

In order to provide 
their families with a roof, 
however leaky, the poorest 
Americans must pay up 
to 50, 80, even 100 percent 


Matmos plays with art forms, soundscapes 


MATMOS, From B3 

that short ideas repeat- 
ed massage the brain,” 
R concludes, and this 
feels like the thesis state- 
ment of Perfect Lives, if 
not Ashley’s oeuvre writ 
large. 

“It’s a funny line,” 
Daniel said to me (Mat- 
mos sampled this line in 
an older song), “because 
you could take it to be a 
sort of jab at minimal- 
ism [of composers like 
Phillip Glass, who often 
overshadowed  Ashley’s 
work]... (saying it’s) thera- 
peutic massage; It’s feel 
good music.” 

This is but one inter- 
pretation, however, and 
Daniel extols the “sly and 
portable” nature of Ash- 
ley’s enigmatic writing: 
“It could be about ad- 
vertising... ‘short phrases 
repeated massage the 
brain’; That’s true about 
‘make America great 
again.” 

Here’s a far more typi- 
cal section and my favor- 
ite moment in the opera 
— it’s cryptic and evasive, 
delighting in the simplic- 
ity of ordinary moments 
of everyday life. 

“You say to me, ‘We 
don’t serve fine wine in 
half pints, buddy, and 
that sound is just what 
we expect and need. We 
take sound so much for 
granted, don’t we? It’s the 
sound of god... you say, 
‘We don’t serve fine wine 


in half pints, buddy,’ is the’ 


sound of god,” he said. 

Others in the audience 
seemed intrigued too. 
The house was full about 
20 minutes after doors 
opened. “It makes me 
sleepy but not in a bad 
way,” said the woman 
sitting behind me, dur- 
ing intermission. I think 
this is true and as sneak- 
ily erudite as something 
R would say. 

Ashley was emphatic 
about red collaborative na- 
ture of the piece. The mu- 
sicians developed each, in- 
strument’s part during live 
performances, freely riff- 
ing on the loose arrange- 
ment Ashley wrote to build 
their own ‘character.’ 

Likewise, Matmos’ 
performance _ featured 
the string arrangements 
of bassist Britton Powell, 
who cued the orchestra 


in part one through a cy- 
cle of loose chord struc- 
tures they improvised 
off of. 

The raucous, bluesy 
piano score in part four 
(The Bar) was transcribed 
by Walker Teret from 
the recordings of Ash- 
ley’s closest collaborator, 
“Blue” Gene Tyranny. 
The final scene (The Back- 
yard) was_ improvised 
completely, using just 
Ashley’s libretto (text). 

Other ensemble mem- 
bers included flutist 
Brooks Kossover, bass- 
ist Luke Wilson, cellist 
Owen Gardner (of Horse 
Lords), Anna _ Roberts- 
Gevalt on viola and. Pea- 
body students Ledah 
Finck on violin and Irene 
Han on cello. The show 
also featured original 
video projections by Max 
Eilbacher and sound by 
John Lucaterrini. 

Schmidt’s’ narration 
as R was restrained; He 
didn’t try to impersonate 
Ashley. “You get into a 
weird uncanny valley if 
you're trying to imitate a 
record too closely,” Dan- 
iel said, adding that Mat- 
mos consciously aimed 
to “not slip into a kara- 
oke imitation of Robert 
Ashley.” 

Schmidt is not new at 
adapting vocal works; 
He has performed John 
Cage’s 45° for a Speaker, 
a piece consisting of 45 
minutes of a notated lec- 
ture. “There’s a script for 
when you take a sip-of 
water, when you cough.” 

Daniel and Schmidt, 
who are married, met as 
undergraduates at Berke- 
ley, where they formed 
Matmos shortly after. 
They first performed Per- 
fect Lives in 2007, around 
the time Daniel joined 
the faculty at Hopkins. 
Recent performances in- 
clude a European tour in 
2016 and a show in NYC, 
which Robert Ashley 
himself attended. 

The interpretive, im- 
provisational qualities 
that make Ashley’s mu- 
sic so innovative and af- 
fecting also render it dif- 
ficult to reproduce (not 
to mention Ashley’s sin- 


gular vocal style). Con-. 


sequently, Perfect Lives 
is not widely performed 
outside of a few New 


* Lives is in- 


York ensembles. 

“What do we make of 
this music after its inter- 
preter has died?” Daniel 
said. 

What record we do 
have is the 1984 “televi- 
sion opera” Ashley cre- 
ated. Daniel marvels at 
the ambitiousness of Ash- 
ley’s TV special, how it 
explodes the boundaries 
of high and low culture 

“What would hap- 
pen if opera had a short 
attention 
span, as 
far as con- 
stantly 
bombard- 
ing you 
with new 
images in 
the way 
that televi- 
sion does... 
but what if 
television 
was _ about 
experienc- 
ing lyrical, 
long form 
musical 
beauty?” 

Perfect 


novative in’ 
so many as- 
pects — the 
improvised 
parts and 
orchestra- 
tion, psy- 
chedelic 
narrative, 
seamless 
blending 
of musical 
rhythms 
and _ styles, 
use of rep- 
etition and 
the voice as 
an instru- 
ment — that 
are too nu- 
merous to 
list exhaus- 
tively here. 
It cre- 
ates an 
entirely 
new me- 
dium for 
which the 
tag “tele- 
vision op- 
era” seems 
insuffi- 
cient. Call. 
it a great 
Ameri- 
can novel. 
Ashley’s 
narration 


of their income, often just 
small social security pay- 
ments and food stamps, to 
their exploitative landlords 
each month. Desmond art- 
fully exposes why this sys- 
tem must be destroyed. 

While Desmond does 
not support the old wel- 
fare system, he firmly re- 
jects the current approach. 
For him, adequate, safe 
housing should be a con- 
stitutional right. His so- 
lution is to give everyone 
who needs housing sup- 
port a voucher, which 
guarantees that they only 
pay 30 percent of their in- 
come in rent. 

Private landlords can 


| only charge a locally cal- 


churns out an endless 
poetic spew on a series 
of constantly shifting | 
topics (or are they all the 
same topic?). 

Like an improbably 
comforting beat poet, R’s 
plainspoken wisdom is 
infectiously charming; 
Listening. to his words 
like being, as he 
“at the center of a 
bowl of hot stuff that we 
haven’t put our minds to 
yet.” 


feels 


puts it, 


culated fair market rent, 
and if the renter’s income 
doesn’t cover the full val- 
ue, the government will 
pick up the rest. 

And while it will cost a 
few billion dollars, the U.S. 
currently spends those bil- 
lions on real estate subsi- 
dies for the rich in the form 
of the home mortgage in- 
terest reduction. This polli- 
cy costs taxpayers $70 bil- 
lion annually by allowing 
well-off homeowners to re- 


JERAMEY JANNENE/CC-BY-2.0 
Matthew Desmond lived in a house on the north side of Milwaukee as well as a trailer park on 


the South Side. 


duce their tax contribution 
by the amount of interest 
paid on a loan taken out on 
their home. 

The Center on Budget 
and Policy Priorities es- 
timates that up to 77 per- 
cent of the reduction goes 
to Americans who make 
more than $100,000 per 
year. None of that money 
goes to help America’s 
poorest. 

If the U.S. nominally 
guarantees the right to 
life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness, 12 
years of education and 
medical care for our el- 
derly and our poorest, 
it’s all useless unless 
beneficiaries have roofs 
over their heads. I’m with 
Desmond; Safe housing 
absolutely should be a 
guaranteed right for all 
Americans. It’s an invest- 
ment worth making. 

If you want to know how 
the U.S. is failing its most 
at-risk citizens and why 
renegade landlords must 
be stopped from exploiting 
low-income Americans, 
read Desmond's moving 
and rigorous Evicted. It will 
change your perspective. 
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Grad student argues to restore Pluto as planet DNA copying errors 
increase cancer risk 


By ISAAC CHEN 
For The News-Letter 


With 237 votes in fa- 
vor of demotion and 157 
against it, Pluto was of- 
ficially voted out of its 
planet status during the 
International Astronomi- 
cal Union (IAU) 2006 Gen- 
eral Assembly in Prague. 

“Whoa! Pluto’s dead,” 
Mike Brown, professor of 
planetary astronomy at 
the California Institute of 
Technology in Pasadena, 
Calif. said, as he watched 
a webcast of the vote, ac- 
cording to National Geo- 
graphic. 

Now, the IAU only 
recognizes eight official 


planets in our solar sys- 
tem, excluding Pluto. 

While Pluto is now 
classified as a dwarf plan- 
et, Hopkins Ph.D. student 
Kirby Runyon refutes this 
classification. 

Runyon is the lead au- 
thor of a pro-Pluto argu- 
ment presented at a scien- 
tific conference in Texas. 
The word “planet” came 
from the Greeks, who 
perceived planets as wan- 
derers moving across the 
night sky which was other- 
wise filled with fixed stars. 

Based on this new defi- 
nition, planets in our solar 
system would need to have 
three distinct qualities. 
First, the celestial body has 


lea may improve brain 
function later in life 


ear akee ee 


‘By AVERY GULINO 
For The News-Letter 


According to an an- 
cient Chinese legend, in 
2737 BCE, the Chinese 
emperor Shen Nung was 
sitting -beneath a_ tree 
while a servant boiled 
water. Some leaves from 
that tree fell into the 
emperor’s drink, and he 
decided to see how the 
drink tasted. Thus tea 
was born. 

According to the UK 
Tea & Infusions Associa- 
tion, tea has been a part 
of Chinese culture long 
before it spread to the rest 
of the world, with some 
evidence suggesting tea 
has been a common part 
of daily life in China since 
200 CE, with the drink be- 
coming the official drink 
of the country in approxi- 
mately 600 CE. 

Since then, the drink 
has spread with incred- 
ible popularity all over 
the world due to its vari- 


FCA ay 


7 eey GE ae Pot is now 


so common almost every 
restaurant and café serves 
it. 

However, tea may not 
only have the benefit of be- 
ing flavorful, itis also being 
related to various health 
benefits, from decreasing 
chances of liver disease to 
improving cognitive func- 
tion in older age. 

According to the First 
Affiliated Hospital in 
Zhejiang, China, which 
took several — studies 
from China, Japan and 
the U.S., green tea played 
a role in combating liver 
disease and helped to 
slow its progression. 
This is only one of many 
health benefits brought 
about by tea, another of 
which is tea’s apparent 
ability to improve cog- 
nitive function during 
later stages of life. 

At Singapore’s Yong 
Loo Yin School of Medi- 
cine, assistant professor 

See TEA, pace B8 
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Pluto was controversially demoted to dwarf planet status by astronomers in 2006. 


to be orbit- 
ing around 
the - sun. 
Second, _ it 
has to have 
enough 
mass and 
gravity to 
maintain 
a round 
shape. 

S oO 
far Pluto 
mee 
these _ first 
two — stan- 
dia red.s 
but not 
the _ third, 
which 
states 
that a 
planet has 
“cleared 
the neighborhood around 
its orbit,” according to the 
IAU. 

In other words, Pluto 
must dominate the neigh- 
borhood around it, but it 
does not. Its largest moon, 
Charon, is approximately 
half of its size, whereas 
other planets are signifi- 
cantly larger than their 
moons. 

Some feel that [AU’s def- 
inition of planets raises the 
bar and keeps planetary 
status exclusive. 

“It's going to be hard to 
find a new planet,” Brown 
said in an _ interview 
with National Geographic. 
“You'd have to find some- 
thing the size of Mars. 
Finding a new planet will 
really mean something.” 

However, others argue 
that the definition is still 
too ambiguous. Planetary 
scientist Andy Cheng 
said in National Geograph- 
ic News that the defini- 
tion does not answer the 
question: = How: round is 
round?” ~ 

Pluto’s planet status 


KS 


still remains a topic wide- 
ly debated in the science 
community. 

Runyon and his team of 
pro-Pluto scientists, includ- 
ing S. Alan Stern and Kelsi 
Singer of the Southwest 
Research Institute in Boul- 
der, Colo., are all members 
of NASA‘s New Horizons 
mission. The New Hori- 
zons spacecraft was initial- 
ly launched on Jan. 19, 2006 
and reached Pluto during 
the summer of 2015. It sent 
back the first close-up im- 
ages of Pluto. 

They argue that the 
definition of a_ planet 
should focus on the intrin- 
sic rather than the external 
factors, and this argument 
disregards the third stan- 
dard under the current 
definition. They claim that 
a planet should be a body 
smaller thana star without 
having undergone nuclear 
fusion. It must also have 
enough gravitational mass 
to keep a round shape. 

“[Pluto] has everything 
going on on its surface 
that you associate with a 
planet... There’s nothing 
non-planet about it,” Run- 
yon said. 

According to Runyon’s 
definition, the number of 
planets in our solar system 
would 
cally from eight to about 
110. He believes that this 
expansion would generate 
more public interest and 
engagementin solar system 
exploration. Although we 
have become more familiar 
with our solar system in 
the past few decades, there 
is still a lot we're waiting to 
be discover and learn. 

“I want the public to 
fall in love with plan- 
etary exploration as I 
have,” Runyon said. “It 


drives home the point of 


continued exploration.” 


By ELAINE CHIAO 
Staff Writer 


The human body does 
not always run like a 
perfect machine. In fact, 
nearly two thirds of the 
mutations that lead to 
cancer are caused by the 
body’s arbitrary DNA 
copying mistakes. 

This has historically 
been a cause of cancer 
that is largely neglected 
in the study of medicine. 
However, the develop- 
ment of a mathemati- 
cal model that analyzes 
DNA sequencing helps 
to give a ballpark predic- 
tion of the percentage of 
copying errors that can 
result in a diagnosis of 
cancer. 

“Tt is well-known that 
we must avoid environ- 
mental factors such as 
smoking to decrease our 
risk of getting cancer. But 


| it is not as well-known 


that, each time a normal 
cell divides and copies 
its DNA to produce two 


| new cells, it makes mul- 


| tiple mistakes,” 


increase dramati- | 


Cristian 
Tomasetti, an assistant 
professor of biostatistics 


|at the Sidney Kimmel 


Comprehensive Cancer 
Center at and the Bloom- 
berg School of Public 
Health, said in a press 
release. 

According to Dr. Bert 
Vogelstein, co-director 


| of the Ludwig Center at 


the Sidney Kimmel Com- 
prehensive Cancer Cen- 
ter, many people would 
still face the possibility 
of developing cancer de- 


| spite leading a~healthy 


| 


and regulated lifestyle. 
This shows that DNA 


copying errors are genet- 
ic predispositions that 
play a vital role in the 
onset of cancer. 

In a report published 
in the journal Science on 
March 24, Tomasetti and 
Vogelstein explained the 
details of their research. 

Epidemiologic  stud- 
ies have shown that ap- 
proximately 40 percent of 
cancer preventions can be 
successful in most cases. 

However, it is surpris- 
ing that patients who are 
diagnosed with cancer of- 
ten belong to the category 
of people that has never 
touched cigarettes, drugs 
or any other form of car- 
cinogens. Many of them 
also have a healthy weight 
and lifestyle. 

This discovery 
prompts the further in- 
vestigation of other pos- 
sibilities that can culmi- 
nate in cancer. Evidence 
of studies done by the re- 
search team confirms that 
in some cases random 
DNA copying errors are 
likely to occur no matter 
how many precautions 
are taken or how harm- 
less the environment is. 

For example, the re- 


searchers believe this 
phenomenon — explains 
why certain cancers, 


such as colon cancer, 
might occur more fre- 
quently than other types 
of cancer. 


In addition the re- 
search team extracts 
abnormal cell growth 


samples from 32 differ- 
ent types of cancer. Us- 
ing DNA sequencing data 
from: The Cancer Genome 
Atlas and epidemiologic 

See CANCER, Pace B8 


(limate change, hunting cut polar bear numbers 


| By ANNA CHEN 


| For The News-Letter 


Polar bears are the 
face of climate change. 
Their image raises 
awareness for wildlife 


habitat destruction on. 


| poster boards, TV com- 


mercials and _ science 
textbooks — and for ap- 
propriate reasons. . 
In 2008 polar bears 
were declared  threat- 
ened by the U.S. En- 
dangered Species Act 


| because of sea ice loss 


caused by global warm- 
ing. As the sea ice of the 
Arctic melts earlier in 
the spring and freezes 
later- in the fall,’ polar 
bears are losing valuable 
time on the ice. 

Polar bears rely on the 
presence of ice to hunt 
their prey. With shorter 
ice-covered periods, po- 
lar bears face intense 


competition for food, re- 


sulting in poor nutrition, 
reproduction and surviv- 
al prospects. 

From 1979 to 2014, po- 
lar bears have lost an aver- 
age of seven weeks of this 
hunting time due to sea 
ice melting from climate 


change. This trend reduc- - 


ing ice time is expected to 
continue and affect polar 
bear populations in the 
Arctic region. 

Climate change af- 
fects more than just 
wildlife. Humans who 
have lived and hunted 


on the sea ice for thou- 


sands of years are also 
facing the consequences. 
Many of these northern 


“communities have a tra- 


; Fe 
Oh sas oc wae 


dition of hunting polar 


bears, a practice that has 
cultural, economic and 
nutritional significance 
to them. 

Previously the indige- 
nous people could easily 
hunt the bears without 
negatively affecting the 
polar bear populations. 


In fact, polar bear hunt- 


ing had maintained a 
healthy number of polar 
bears in the past by lim- 
iting the effect of crowd- 


ing. 
However, in recent 
years, hunting has 


combined with drastic 
habitat loss resulting in 
strained polar bear pop- 
ulations. Although the 
current legal polar bear 
hunt is limited. to be- 
tween 600 and 800 bears 


annually (about three or 


four percent of the total 


ARTURO DE FRIAS MARQUES/GG. BY-SA-4.0 
Polar bears, a threatened species, could become endangered if current rates of hunting continue. 


population), this is con- 
sidered sustainable only 
in some ‘areas during 
some years. 

Habitat loss makes it 
difficult to predict the 
changes in polar bear 
populations from year 
to year and thus to de- 
termine how to main- 
tain sustainable none 
practices. 

In response foncuters 
ers at the University of 
Washington and the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service 


‘investigated how habitat 


loss and hunting  inter- 
act to affect polar bear 
populations. They use an 


improved model of how 


cea bear populations 
nection and change to 
determine how hunting 
can avoid exacerbating 
the negative effects of 
habitat loss. 


Polar bears are divid- 
ed into 19 subpopulations 
across the Arctic. This 
makes modeling polar 
bear populations more 
difficult because regional 
variation in climate con- 
ditions causes some sub- 
populations to be more 
stable than others. 

Even so, the lead au- 
thor of the study, Eric Re- 
gehr, explains that it may 
be possible identify what 
percentage of the polar 
bear population could be 
hunted without unduly 
accelerating overall popu- 
lation declines caused by 
loss of habitat. 

By combining the cur- 
rent polar bear popula- 
tion model with predic- 
tions for sea ice coverage 
in the coming years, re- 


_ Searchers can show that, 
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Wrap up: the latest in technology... 


By WILLIAM XIE 
Staff Writer 


Twitter may introduce a paid membership plan 


Twitter is considering introducing a paid membership plan for busi 


nesses. According to 


a Tweet sent to select users, the new paid option has several business-oriented features. The 


Twitter survey said, “[the] premium tool set 


will provide valuable viewing, 


osting, and sig- 


naling tools like alerts, trends and ee analysis, advanced analytics, and composing and 
b 


a4 jk aaa all in one customizable das 
e upgrade tools will be updated in w 


Allt 


media de gaat application. 


Through t 


stream of revenue that can revita 


oard.” 


hat is known as Twitter’s Tweetdeck, a social 


ne introduction of a oe version of Tweetdeck, Twitter may encounter a new 
ize its subsiding earnings. 


U.S. Senate threatens internet privacy protections 
In a 50 to 48 vote mostly along party lines, 


internet privacy protection established during the Ob 


the U.S. Senate took the first step in removing 
ama administration. The House is ex- 


pected to come to the same ruling next week, ap the final approval to President Trump. 


The privacy rules established last October by the 
(FCC) prevented telecommunication companies suc 
or distributing data on user’s web browsing, app use, 


the user consent. 


Abolishing internet privacy will allow broadband 
sensitive information. The Senate vote was a victo 
Telecommunication providers organized a lobbyi 


Coalition to eliminate privacy rules. 


“These were the strongest online privac 
wards in consumer protection writ large, 


" 


er group Public Knowledge. 


y rules to date, 


Uber halts self-driving car program 


Uber recently announced i 
curred involving a self-drivin 


ederal Communications Commission 
has AT&T and Comcast from gathering 
location and other information without 


roviders the opportunity to collect and sell 
or conservative lawmakers and companies. 
ng group called 21st Century Privacy 


and this vote is a huge step back- 
Dallas Harris said, a policy fellow 


or the consum- 


t will cease its driverless car pilot program after an accident oc- 
Uber vehicle and two other vehicles. There were two backup 


drivers and no passengers in the autonomous car. There were no serious injuries. 


According to Josie Montenegro, 


lision caused the self-driving car to flip onto its side. 


Uber did not comment on the fault of the acci 


incident. 


Amazon drone makes first delivery 


Amazon recently made the first public dr 
learning, home Automation, Robotics and S 
Springs, Calif. This event came after years 0 
age, carried by a drone, containe 


Amazon, among 0 


shipping. The use of drones 


rings up questions about the 


a spokeswoman for the Tempe Police Department, the col- 


dent but said it was investigating the 


one delivery of a package to MARS 2017 (Machine . 
ace exploration), Amazon's conference in Palm 

development under federal regulations. The pack- 
d four pounds of sunscreen. 
ther ae delivery companies, developed drone technology to expedite 


safety and effectiveness of suc 


deliveries. The electronic commerce giant alread began a pilot program in the U.K. but not 
8g y beg 4 prog 


yet in the U.S: due to government regul 


ations. In order to 0 


tain permission to fly over public 


and, drones would require the approval of the Federal Aviation Administration (FAA). 


According toa statement share 


the FAA. 


DNA copying errors overlooked as cancer cause — 


CANCER, FROM B7 
data from the Cancer Re- 
search UK database, the 
researchers created a new 
model that is able to math- 
ematically generate the 
percentage of pathological 
causes that contribute to 
the critical mutations. It is 
generally believed that two 
or more critical mutations 
are needed to cause cancer. 

For example, pancreat- 
ic cancer has critical mu- 
tations that are comprised 
of 77 percent DNA copy- 
ing errors, 18 percent en- 
vironmental causes and 
five percent hereditary 
factors. 

While examining the 
big picture researchers re- 
alized that there is a wide 
scope of variations in the 
leading causes of each 

pe of cancer. The most 
noticeable difference is 
that between lung can- 
cer and prostate, brain or 


bone cancer. While only 
35 percent of mutations 
are caused by random 
copying mistakes in lung 
cancer, almost 95 percent 
of mutations are. caused 
by this factor in the cases 
of prostate, brain or bone 
cancer. 

The final conclusion 
reached by studying sam- 
ples from the 32 cancer 
types is that approximate- 
ly 66 percent of cancer 
mutations overall can be 
attributed to DNA copy- 
ing errors. 

Hence Tomasetti and 
Vogelstein stress the im- 
portance of using medical 
devices to detect cancer- 
ous DNA copying mis- 
takes as early as possible. 

“Typos will occur be- 
cause no one can type per- 
fectly. Similarly, mutations 
will occur, no matter what 
your environment is, but 
you can take steps to mini- 


with Recode, 


the demo was completed with the help of 


mize those mutations by 
limiting your exposure to 
hazardous substances and 
unhealthy lifestyles,” Vo- 
gelstein said. 

Tomasetti believes 
that random DNA copy- 
ing errors will only be- 
come more important 
in the future as society 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Reducing exposure to harmful substances is key to cancer prevention. 


faces increasing longev- 
ity and with it a higher 
chance for copying er- 
rors to occur as people 
age. Vogelstein hopes 
that this will increase 
awareness for the role 
of genetic copying mis- 
takes in oncological de- 
velopment. 
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Daily tea consumption reduces cognitive decline 


TEA, FROM B7 
Feng Lee and his team 
have conducted a recent 
study to determine how 
various types of tea affect 
mental acuity later in life. 
The study was done with 
nearly one thousand el- 
derly Chinese citizens 
over the age of 55 all in 
community living. 

For two years their 
daily tea consumption 
was monitored, and for 
five years thereafter, their 
cognitive function was 
monitored. 

The researchers found 
a shocking difference in 
the cognitive function be- 
tween tea drinkers and 
non-tea drinkers, showing 
that those who drank tea 
daily reduced their risk 
of cognitive impairment 


f 


by 50 percent. Even more 
shocking was that those 
with a specific gene called 
APOEF4, which puts a per- 
son genetically at risk for 
developing Alzheimer’s, 
reduced their risk of de- 
veloping cognitive impair- 
ment by up to 86 percent 
by drinking tea daily. 
Another remarkable as- 
pect of this study was that 
the type of tea consumed 
by these Chinese citizens 


was not consistent dur-. 


ing the length of the trial. 
Some drank black, green 
or oolong, but it appeared 
that the type of tea did not 
affect the health benefits, 
only the fact that they 
drank tea. 

“Based on _ current 
knowledge, this long term 
benefit of tea consump- 


tion is due to the bioactive 
compounds in tea leaves, 
such as catechins, theafla- 
vins, thearubigins and L- 
theanine,” Lee said. 

These aspects of tea 
aid in cognitive function 
because they prevent neu- 
rological degeneration as 
well as vascular inflam- 
mation by acting as anti- 
inflammatory agents as 
well as powerful antioxi- 
dants. 

These are likely the 
same elements of tea that 
cause many of its other 
benefits, since soothing 


‘the inflammatory T-cell 


response of the immune 
system can help reduce 
the effects of arthritis, al- 
lergies and many other 
inflammation related ail- 
ments. 


Although this study 
was only performed on 
elderly Chinese citizens, 
the researchers at Yong 
Loo Lin School of Medi- 
cine are confident that 
the results found in their 
studies should apply to 
everyone. 

The main focus of 


this study, however, was | 


its implications for cur- 


rent research on cogni- 


tive function in later life. 
While therapies exist to 
assist in treatment for 
dementia, there are few 
known preventative mea- 
sures. The 
The researchers stress 
that this simple, inexpen- 
sive lifestyle change may 


prevent extreme hardship 


in later life caused by neu- 
rological degeneration. 
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Intense treatment may 
reverse Type 2 diabetes 


er 
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i a ean 


Exercise in combination with other treatments may reverse diabetes. 


By RACHEL HUANG 
For The Vews-Letter 


Researchers at McMas- 
ter University and Ham- 
ilton Health Sciences in 
Hamilton, Ontario, have 
discovered a way to re- 
verse Type 2 diabetes by 
combining a series of life- 
style and insulin thera- 
pies with the use of oral 
medications. 

This procedure has 
proven to be effective in 
40 percent of the subjects 
who participated in a re- 
cent trial. During the trial 
their bodies were able to 
produce adequate insulin 
amounts on their own. 

Insulin plays an impor- 
tant role in metabolism. 
When someone consumes 
food, their body converts it 
into glucose, which is used 
as an energy source. Some 
tissues and organs such as 
the brain, neurons and red 
blood cells, are able to only 
use glucose as their energy 
source, making it especial- 
ly important. 


insulin which promotes 


| the conversion of glucose 


to glycogen for storage. 
When glucose levels are 
low —as they are between 


'meals or during physi- 


cal exercise — insulin re- 
trieves stored glucose and 
latches on to a cell to allow 
the glucose to enter the 
cell thus providing energy 
to the system. 

However, in the case 
of diabetes, this system 
doesn’t work. There are 
two cases of diabetes: Type 
land Type 2. In Type 1 di- 
abetes the beta cells in the 
pancreas, which help with 
storing and releasing in- 
sulin, are either damaged 
or destroyed. Patients with 
Type 1 are treated with in- 
sulin injections for Jife. 

Type 2 is the more com- 
mon form of diabetes and 
affects one in every 10 
American adults. It occurs 
when the body is not able 
to produce enough insulin 
to function properly. This 
is a process known as insu- 
lin resistance. Without in- 
sulin, glucose levels build 
up in the body and cells 
don't receive the energy 
necessary to function cor- 
rectly, which could lead to 
fatal consequences. 

Because Type 2 is more 
likely to affect people over 
the age of 40, those who 
are overweight and those 
with a family history 
of diabetes, it is treated 
through oral medication, 
diet and exercise changes 
or insulin injections. 

- However — researchers 
at McMaster University 
found that when Type 2 
patients received an in- 
tensive combination of 
insulin injections and 
oral medication, while 
also following a person- 
alized diet and exercise 
regime for two to four 
months, their Type 2 dia- 
betes could be reversed 
for approximately three 


months. 

“The idea of revers- 
ing the disease is very 
appealing to individuals 
with diabetes,” Dr. Nata- 
lia McInnes of McMaster 
University and Hamil- 
ton Health Sciences, said. 
“It motivates them to 
make significant lifestyle 
changes and to achieve 
normal glucose _ levels 
with the help of medica- 
tions. This likely gives 
the pancreas a rest and 
decreases fat stores in the 
body, which in turn im- 
proves insulin production 
and effectiveness.” 

In order to test the the- 
ory, the research team di- 
vided 83 Type 2 diabetics 
into three groups — one 
as the control group, one 
group that underwent 
the procedure for eight 
weeks and one group for 
16 weeks. 

For the two groups that 
received treatment, the 
subjects were provided 


ercise routine, a diet 


a diet plan — 
“that teduced the daily 


caloric intake by 500-750 
calories per day and oral 
medication and insulin in- 
jections before bed to con- 
trol the blood glucose lev- 
els. At the end of the eight 
to 16 weeks, participants 
in both groups stopped 
taking their diabetes med- . 
ications. 

On the other hand the 
control group participants 
received glucose manage- 
ment and lifestyle-change 
advice from their usual 
healthcare provider. All 
83 participants were ob- 
served for the following 
months. 

Results from all three 
groups were compared. 
In the group that under- 
went 16 weeks of inten- 
sive treatment, 11 out of 
the 27 participants met 
the criteria for complete 
or partial diabetes remis- 
sion. In the group that 
underwent eight weeks 
of the treatment, six out 
of the 28 participants met 
the criteria. In the control 
group, four out of 28 par- 
ticipants met the criteria. 
Altogether 40 percent of 
the 83 subjects could ef- 
fectively stop taking their 
diabetes medication. 

“The findings support 
the notion that Type 2 
diabetes can be reversed, 
at least in the short term 
— not only with bariatric 
surgery, but with medi- 
cal approaches,” Me- 
Innes said. “The research 
might shift the paradigm 
of treating diabetes 
from simply controlling 


with a personalized in ; 


glucose to an approach 


where we induce remis- 
sion and then monitor 
patients for any signs of 
relapse.” 

Researchers continu 
to further this case 
testing other drug com- 
binations that could ul- 
timately lead to better 
effectiveness and higher 
remission rates. 
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Overuse of antibiotics Artificial blood vessels could hel 


negatively affects bees 


By CINDY JIANG 
For The Vews Letter 


The use of antibiotics 
has marked a new era 
in science and medicine 
with its contribution to 
the treatment of infec- 
tious disease. But con- 
trary to the belief that 
antibiotics are a recent 
discovery, research has 
shown traces of tetracy- 
cline in human skeletal 
remains dating back to 
between 350 and 550 CE. 

Tetracycline is a com- 
mon antibiotic that has 
been used for the treat- 
ment of various bodily 
bacterial infections, in- 
cluding syphilis, gonor- 
thea and chlamydia. It 
has also been used for 
infections caused by ani- 


mals or contaminated 
food. 
A study conducted 


by researchers from The 
University of Texas at 
Austin has revealed that 
the lifespan of honeybees 
exposed to tetracycline is 
cut in half compared to 
that of unexposed bees. 

The tetracycline expo- 
sure was accompanied by 
an elimination of the bees’ 
beneficial gut bacteria, 
making them vulnerable 
to harmful pathogens. 

The loss of healthy 
bacteria that blocks patho- 
gens, breaks down toxins 
and promotes the ab- 
sorption of nutrients from 
food means the organism 
becomes more susceptible 
to disease and death. In 
addition to the lack of gut 
microbes, there was an 
in¢reased presence of Ser- 
ratia, a pathogenic bacte- 
rium. 

“Our study suggests 
that perturbing the_gut 
microbiome of honeybees 
is a factor, perhaps one of 
many, that could make 
them more susceptible to 
declining and to the colony 
collapsing. Antibiotics may 
have been an underap- 
preciated factor in colony 
collapse,” Nancy Moran, 
professor of integrative bi- 
ology at UT Austin, said. 

The results of this 
study may indicate pit- 
falls of antibiotic over- 
use in animals and even 
humans. Additionally, it 
may attribute the colony 
collapse disorder that 
plagued American bee- 
keepers a decade ago, to 
antibiotics rather than to 
exposure to pesticides, 
habitat loss or bacterial 
infections. 

Beekeepers regularly 
apply antibiotics to hives 
several times a year in an 
effort to prevent bacterial 
infections from negatively 


uP 


€ 


influencing bee larvae. 

“It’s useful for bee- 
keepers to use antibiot- 
ics to protect their hives 
from foulbrood,” Kasie 
Raymann, postdoctoral 
researcher at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, said. “But 
this work suggests that 
they should also con- 
sider how much and how 
often they’re’ treating 
hives.” 

Bees and humans 
share a gut microbiome, 
which performs func- 
tions that include modu- 
lating behavior, devel- 
opment and immunity. 
Specialized gut bacte- 
ria are a second shared 
characteristic of the two 
species, and these simi- 
larities establish bees as 
a valid model for the hu- 
man gut microbiome. 

So the findings of this 
study are not too far from 
results that would be ob- 
tained from human sub- 
jects and indicate the ex- 
tent to which the results 
are just as applicable to 
humans as to bees. 

“We aren't suggesting 
people stop using antibi- 
otics,” Moran said. “Anti- 
biotics save lives. We defi- 
nitely need them. We just 
need to be careful how we 
use them.” 

The research was 
conducted by obtaining 
hundreds of bees and re- 
locating them to a lab. A 
select group of bees was 
given a sterilized sugar 
solution, while another 
control group was given 
a sugar solution with an- 
tibiotics. 

The bees of the two 
groups were painted with 
a specific color in order 
to identify them, and the 
feeding was repeated for 
five days before the bees 
returned to their hives. 
After returning, the num- 
ber of living bees was tal- 
lied, and their gut micro- 
biome composition was 
sampled. 

Three days following 
the bees’ return to the 
hive, around two-thirds 
of the bees in the control 
trial were alive, but only 
a third of the bees in the 
antibiotic-treated trial 
were alive. 

For a follow-up ex- 
periment the two groups 
of bees were subjected 
to Serratia bacteria, and 
the outcome was simi- 
lar but with even more 
drastic proportions. This 
research —_ undoubtedly 
brings confusion into the 
future of antibiotics, but, 
more importantly, it also 
warns consumers to be 
cautious of excessive anti- 
biotic intake. 
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Beekeepers may need to consider how much antibiotic use is optimal. 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


By RACHEL HUANG 
For The Vews-Letter 


Professor Shaochen 
Chen at the University 
of California San Diego 
(UCSD) and his team of 
nanoengineers have suc- 
cessfully created a func- 
tioning network of blood 
vessels through 3D bio- 
printing. 

Implanting the biomi- 
metic blood vessels into 
mice, Chen’s lab was able 
to successfully integrate 
the new vasculature into 
the mice’s own network 
as well as to allow the 
vessel to branch out into 
a series of smaller ves- 
sels, letting blood circu- 
late normally. 

Using the homemade 
3D printer, previously 
used to create liver tis- 
sue and microscopic 
fish which detect and 
remove toxins from the 
body, this nanoengineer- 
ing team used their in- 
novative technology to 


| print blood vasculature 


| 
| 


almost identical to the 
one present within our 


er — only 
takes a 
few sec- 
onds to 
complete. 
This is 
an enor- 
ne 0) Ws 
advance- 
ment con- 
sidering 
that it can 
take up to 
two hours 
to print a 
one-centi- 
meter by 
one-cen- 
timeter 
cube. 
How- 
ever it 
doesn’t 
stop there. 
This pro- 
cess also 
provides 
a more cost-effective and 
biocompatible process 
than previous efforts. 
After printing the 
vessels layer by layer, 
with polymers and live 
endothelial cells — cells 
that line the inside of all 


bodies. blood vessels in order 
Tere to carry 
whole excess 

| process of : blood 
convert. We still have a plasma 
'ing a 2D Jot of work to do through: 
| snapshot ; out the 
of the to improve these body — 
model on aT B i the _ fin- 
a comput- materials... but this ; ,,e4q 
ertoa3D j is] PAP LOauct 
1s a promising step. P : 

bioprint- P 8 P which 
ed blood — PROFESSOR has devel- 
3 ACME |! oped into 
about SHAOCHEN CHEN, biological 
| four mil- UCSD tissues, is 
limeters implant- 
by five ed__ into 
millime- the mice 
ters wide and 600 mi- and begins to merge to 


| crometers thick — about 


as thick as 12 strands of 
human hairs put togeth- 


the original network of 
the host. 
Within two weeks the 


bioprinted vasculature 
was observed to have 
successfully fused with 
that of the mice. 

Despite the achieve- 
ments and  advance- 
ments Chen and his team 
have made, the implant- 
ed blood vessels are still 
not able to perform other 
functions such as trans- 
porting waste, nutrients 
and other biological ma- 
terials. 

However, Chen and 
his team have succeeded 
in producing an inexpen- 
sive, fast and biocompat- 
ible blood vessel that can 
safely transport blood 
throughout the body. 

As of now Chen’s lab 
is also working on hu- 
man induced pluripo- 
tent stem cells — cells 
taken from the patient’s 
skin — which prevent 
transplants from being 
attacked by the body’s 
immune system. The ul- 
timate goal behind both 


p repair tissue 


Bo 
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Tissue regeneration may be aided by the use of synthetic materials in the future. 


of these projects, is to 
move on to human clini- 
cal trials. 

Chen’s primary  re- 
search interests are bio- 
materials and tissue engi- 
neering, 3D printing and 
bioprinting, stem cells 
and regenerative medi- 
cine to name a few. 

In successfully accom- 
plishing the creation of 
the 3D biomimetic blood 
vessels, Chen and his 
team have moved one 
step closer to develop- 
ing a fully functioning 
artificial organ and con- 
tinue to pave a future for 
tissue regeneration and 
repair. ; 

“We still have a lot of 
work to do to improve 
these materials,” Chen 
said. “It will take at least 
several years before we 
reach the goal [of clinical 
trials]. But this is a prom- 
ising step toward the fu- 
ture of tissue regeneration 
and repair”. 


Whole body vibration may be effective exercise 


By CATHY NIE 
Staff Writer 


For anyone’ who 
doesn’t feel like hitting 
the gym or working 
out the traditional way, 
whole-body vibration 
(WBV) may be an effec- 
tive alternative. 

WBV involves induc- 
ing muscle contraction 
and relaxation several 
times per second by 
standing on a vibrating 
platform, and could be 
the key to combatting 
America’s obesity epi- 
demic. 

In a study published 
in Endocrinology, scien- 
tists focused on the ef- 
fects of WBV on bone 


health and discovered 


that WBV helped mice 
maintain bone health the 
same way more strenu- 
ous exercise did. 

In the study research- 
ers from Augusta Univer- 
sity in Georgia regularly 
weighed and compared 
three groups of male 
mice over a 12-week pe- 
riod. The first group of 


mice underwent 20 min- 
utes of WBV at 32 Hz 
with 0.5g acceleration 
every day; the second 
group walked on a tread- 
mill with a slight incline 
for 45 minutes every day, 
and the third group did 
not exercise. 

At. the conclusion of 
the study obese and dia- 
betic mice in the WBV 
and treadmill groups 
experienced similar ben- 
efits — they exhibited in- 
creased muscle mass and 
sensitivity to insulin. 

The beneficial effects 
of WBV were less pro- 
nounced in healthy mice, 


-however. 


Researchers also not- 
ed that this method did 
not combat bone defi- 
ciencies in obese mice as 
effectively as more tradi- 
tional forms of exercise 
such as running. 

However, WBV  sstill 
led to an increase in bone 
formation, which would 
lead to a decrease in 
bone loss over time. For 
obese animals the issue 
of bone loss is especially 


pertinent: With more 
mass to support, their, 
bones experience larger 
amounts of stress than 
animals that maintain a 
healthier weight. 

As a result they face a 
higher risk of bone. frac- 
tures and bone weakness 
over time. 

Another study con- 
ducted in 2004 and pub- 
lished in the International 
Journal of Sports Medicine 
found that WBV did not 
significantly decrease 
the amount of fat sub- 
jects lost in a 24-week 
study. 

In this study, a team 
of researchers at the 
University of Leuven 
in Belgium compared 
the effects of WBV and 
a standard cardiovas- 
cular training program 
that included dynamic 
and static exercises in 
48 previously untrained 
women. 

Interestingly, women 
that underwent WBV ex- 
hibited significantly in- 
creased muscle strength 
but still experienced less 


Polar bears run risk of endangerment 


POLAR From B7 
with careful planning, 
hunting can indeed con- 


| tinue without putting 


polar bear populations at 
risk. The key is to moni- 
tor each subpopulation as 
the climate shifts. 
Regularly conducting 
studies and gathering ob- 
servations about the pop- 
ulations can allow scien- 
tists to adjust the amount 
of harvest in response to 


changing environmental 
conditions. . 
The frequency of the 
population assessments 
would depend on the 
rate of change of the 
climate. If the environ- 


_ ment changes quickly, it 


is essential to increase 
the frequency of popu- 
lation checks. Regehr 
explained that this will 
ensure that hunting al- 
lowances do not become 


outdated and _ overly 
harmful. 
Regehr’s work and 


that of many other re- 
searchers at universities 


‘and government agen- 


cies across the nation 
continue to aim to pro- 
tect not only wildlife on 
‘the sea ice, but also keep 
alive the traditions of 
people who have lived 


there for thousands of 


years. 
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of an increase than wom- 
en who performed static 
and dynamic exercises 
during the study. 

These studies suggest 
that while WBV is not a 
complete substitute for 
regular exercise, it can 
potentially supplement a 
regimen of healthy diet 
and exercise for increased 
weight loss. 

In the long run WBV 
could even help combat 
the United States’ cur- 
rent high prevalence of 
obesity and diabetes. Ac- 
cording to the Centers 
for Disease Control and 
Prevention, more than 
one-third of adults in the 
United States are cur- 
rently obese. 

The Augusta Univer-- 
sity research team stat- 
ed in a March 15 press 
release that they hope 
to conduct more rigor- 
ous tests on people to 


_ see if WBV could lead 


to improved health and 
weight loss. 

The News-Letter also 
interviewed Hopkins 
students to survey their 
thoughts on whole-body 
vibration as exercise. 

“I think it’s a good 
idea since when you shiv- 
er, you generate heat. It 
makes sense that vibrat- 
ing would help people 
lose weight by burning 
energy,” freshman Lucy 
Wu said. 

Although = Meghan 
E. McGee-Lawrence, 
a researcher from the 
Augusta University re- 
search team, described 
the mouse study results 
as “encouraging” in a 
Press release, it seems 
that there is still no ad- 


| equate substitute for hit. 


ting the gym. 
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Greenhalgh on his way to another All-American finish in the 500 Free. 


By EMILIE HOFFER 
Sp rts Editor 


The men and women of 
the Blue Jays’ swim team 
kicked off their spring 
break with a trip down to 
Shenandoah, Texas for the 
2017 NCAA Swimming 
and Diving Champion- 
ships. The competition 
kicked off on Thursday, 
March 16, with the first 
of many outstanding All- 
American performances 
for the Jays. 

Right off the bat, the Jays 
were taking down records 
and racking up All-Amer- 
ican honors. On day one 
of competition, the men’s 
swim team grabbed a pair 
of silver medals and topped 
two school records, scoring 
65 points on the day. 

First in the water was 
senior Andy Greenhalgh, 
seeking his third straight 
title in the 500 Free. Break- 
ing his own school record 
time by nearly a full second 
in the event en route to a 
second-place finish, Green- 
halgh earned his ninth All- 
American honors. 


Greenhalgh would sit 


atop the podium once 
again on day two, fin- 
ishing second in the 
1650 Free. Greenhalgh’s 
gold medal performance 
snowballed into an ava- 
lanche of record-breaking 
performances for the Jays 
on the first night. 

Next in the pool was 
senior Evan Holder, who 
broke the school record in 
the 200-meter in just his 
prelim swim. Holder cut 
another 0.74 seconds in 
the finals to dip below the 
NCAA record and claim 
second-place behind the 
current NCAA record 
holder. 

Later on in day two, 
Holder would come back 
take the gold in the 200 
Free, again in record- 
breaking fashion. Hold- 
er’s prelim performance 
was just five-hundredths 
of a second off the na- 
tional record, which has 
stood untouched since 
1988. 


Going into the finals, 


Holder’s prelim time 
earned him the first seed. 
At the half, Holder stood 
in third among a field of 
eight swimmers and by 
the 150-meter mark, he 
took over second. In the 
final 50 meters, Hold- 
er’s speed could not be 
matched. He blew away 
the rest of the field to win 
the individual title by 0.66 
seconds. ; 

Not only did he take 

home his first individual 
gold, but he did so while 
breaking the 29-year-old 
national record (the old- 
est in D-Ill) by two hun- 
dredths of a second. 

Still, Holder was not 
finished. The senior went 
on to earn two more All- 
Amerigan honors on the 
same day. Along with his 

teammates, sophomore 


Michael Wohl and juniors 
- Mark Wilson and Michael 


silver in the 200 Free Relay. 

Holder, Wilson and 
Wohl each ended the day 
with three All-American 
honors. Holder ended his 


senior season with a career | 


total of 24 All-American ac- 
colades. 

The women kicked off 
their NCAA competition 
with the second fastest 
200 Medley Relay time in 
school history. Just 0.12 
seconds off of the school 
record, the Hopkins team 
grabbed a fifth place fin- 
ish in the event. 
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M. and W. Swimming A look at the biggest night in NCAA 


NCAA, From B12 
Brooks and Jordan Bell. 
Dorsey has gone on a tear 
this NCAA tournament, 
most recently draining 
six threes and scoring 27 
points against Kansas. Bell 
has also elevated his game 
in the absence of Boucher, 
racking up 11 points, 13 
boards and blocking an in- 
credible eight shots against 


| the favored Jayhawks. 


Oregon makes the Fi- 
nal Four for the first time 
since 1939, and this team 
has the balance, depth 
and experience to capture 
the title. In a closely con- 
tested matchup between 
two experienced teams, I 
give the slight edge to the 
Tar Heels. 

Head Coach Roy Wil- 
liams has been on this 
stage many times before, 
and his team wants to 
avenge its heartbreak from 
last year. The Ducks rank 
just 180th in defensive re- 
bounding, so North Caro- 
lina will narrowly edge 
out the Ducks on the sheer 
strength of their size. 

On the other side of the 
bracket, the East Champi- 
on South Carolina will face 


| the West Champion Gon- 


In day two, the women | 


had two top eight finishes, 
good enough to earn All- 
American honors in both 
events. The Jays opened the 
night with the 200 Free Re- 
lay, in which they entered 


the prelims earlier that | 


morning seeded 17th. 

After earning their 
place in the Championship 
finals, two juniors, Anna 
Wisniewski and Kaitlin 
Jones, and two freshmen, 
Alison Shapiro and Kris- 
ten Petersen, dropped an- 
other 0.43 seconds off their 
times for sixth place. 

“Tt is always fun to cheer 
on the relays, because Hop- 
kins always does well in 
those traditionally,” Jones 
said. “We trained extreme- 
ly hard all year, so it was 
great to see our relays, and 
especially our senior Abby 
Brown, do well.” 

Later that night, Brown 
would compete in the 100 
Fly finals. In the past, she 
competed in the event at 
the NCAAs both her fresh- 
man and sophomore years, 
placing 15th and 11th, re- 
spectively. 

In the prelims, Brown 
clocked 55.33, shaving 
0.39 seconds off her ca- 


_ reer best. The senior fi- 


Mpoimbdas Spt Se: 


nally claimed All-Amer- 
ican status in the event, 
finishing eighth in the 
Championship finals. — 
The senior would re- 
turn to the pool the next 
day for the final swim of 
her career. Competing in 
the Championship final 
of the 200 Fly for the first 
time, Brown would fin- 
ish the race in seventh, 
becoming All-American 
in the event and breaking 
the school record. 
In the final event of 
the meet, Jones and junior 
classmate Gwynnie La- 
Mastra took to the pool to 
compete in the 200 Breast. 
LaMastra entered the race 
as the school record holder 
in the event but unfortu- 


-nately finished the race 


in ninth, just missing All- 

American honors. - 
Meanwhile, Jones man- 

aged to break her class- 


mate’s school record in the - 


event by over half a second 
to take fifth in the event. 
Jones is now a 15-time All- 
American. ; 
“After working har 
all year, it is nice to see it 
all pay-off,” Jones said. 
With a total of 295 
points, the men’s team 


took fourth overall. The 
-women took ninth place 


with a total of 120.5 


© 


_ Kipnis. 


zaga. This is the first Final 
Four appearance for both 
squads, but they battled 
starkly different expecta- 
tions on their road to Glen- 
dale. South Carolina is the 
true Cinderella of the tour- 
nament, as the Gamecocks 
program never advanced 
beyond the round of 32 
prior to this year. 

The winning formula 
for South Carolina all 
season long has been te- 
nacious defense and just 
enough offense from SEC 
Player of the Year Sindari- 
us Thornwell. 

He has averaged 25 
points and seven fe- 
bounds per game in the 
tournament, while shoot- 
ing over 40 percent from 
three. Thornwell has been 
fantastic all season long, 
so it is the improved offen- 
sive play of his supporting 
cast that has spurred this 
run for the Gamecocks. 

The Bulldogs play in 
the mid-major West Coast 
Conference, but their play 
over the past two decades 
has been nothing short 
of outstanding. Gonzaga 
has now qualified for 18 
straight tournaments, and 
this year’s No. 1 seed out 


West is the best squad of 
the bunch. 

Gonzaga boasts the 
best defense in the na- 
tion, meanwhile shoot- 
ing threes at a rate of just 
under 40 percent on the 
season. The Zags are bal- 
anced in both the front 
and back court. This Gon- 
zaga team boasts a num- 
ber of impressive non- 
Conference wins, and 
their run to the Final Four 
validates their status as 
the tournament's best and 
most complete team. 

On paper, the Game- 
cocks will not be able 
to handle Gonzaga’s in- 
credible size inside. This 
matchup pairs the top two 
defenses in the Kenpom 
rankings, so ultimately 
I believe the game will 
come down to offense. 

The metrics say that 
Gonzaga is vastly superior 
offensively, but the Zags 
have received very incon- 
sistent guard play during 
the tournament. South 
Carolina excels at defend- 
ing perimeter shooting, so 
a poor performance from 
Nigel Williams-Goss and 
Jordan Mathews could 
doom Gonzaga. 
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However, this match- 
up will ultimately come 
down to the play of South 
Carolina’s Thornwell and 
P] Dozier against the No. 
1 ranked defense in the 
country. If Thornwell and 
Dozier remain hot and 
get the support they need 
from others in the rota- 
tion, the Gamecocks can 
advance. 

Gonzaga would win 
this matchup eight out of 
ten times, but in the end 
I think South Carolina 
pulls off the upset and ad- 
vances to the title game. 

In a matchup between 
the two Carolinas, I believe 
that North Carolina’s bal- 
ance and size inside will 
ultimately be too much for 
the Gamecocks to handle. 
South Carolina will keep 
it close due to the heroics 
of Thornwell and a stingy 
defense, but the Tar Heels 
will eventually pull away 
in the final minutes. 

While my version of 
the tournament ends with 
redemption for North 
Carolina, any one of these 
squads could realistically 
cut down the nets. Tune in 
this weekend to see how it 
all shakes out. 


Will the Cubs and the Indians meet again? 


Daniel Landy 
_Danland 


"It is hard to believe their 


that it has been’ nearly 
five months since Chicago 
Cubs third baseman and 
National League MVP 
Kris Bryant fielded Mi- 
chael Martinez’s ground- 
ball in the 10th inning of 
Game Seven of the 2016 
World Series. 

Bryant proceeded to 
hurl the ball across the 
diamond to teammate 
Anthony Rizzo, recording 
the final out of the game 
and ending the Cubs’ 108- 
year title drought. 

While the Cubs have 
undoubtedly cherished 
their momentous accom- 
plishment during the win- 
ter months, the players 
and fans of the other 29 
teams. have been chomp- 
ing at the bit, anxiously 
awaiting the clean slate 
that comes with the start 
of the next season 

Will the Chicago Cubs 
and the Cleveland Indi- 
ans face off this fall for the 
second straight year? Will 
one of the two teams fail to 
replicate their success from 
last season, or will both? 

After their impressive 
2016 run and a strong off- 
season, the Indians will 
be favored by many to 
win the American League 
pennant again. Cleve- 
land’s most notable ac- 


_ quisition came in January, 


when they inked slugger 
Edwin Encarnacion to a 
three-year contract worth 
$60 million. A 
Encarnacién will be 
expected to be one of the 
principal hitters in the In- 
dians’ lineup, alongside 
rising superstar Francisco 
Lindor and veterans Mi- 
chael Brantley and Jason 
Brantley, a former All- 
Star, missed nearly all of 
the 2016 season after un- 
dergoing two shoulder 
surgeries but is expected 


to be ready to go for Open- 
ing Day. Kipnis, converse- | 
- ly, was healthy throughout 


last season, but will begin 
this season on the disabled 
list with a minor injury. 
He’s expected to return 
before the end of April. 
Other key hitters include 
youngsters Tyler Naquin 
and José Ramirez, as well 
as veteran Carlos Santana. 

While success at the 
plate will be a critical factor 
in determining whether 


the Indians return to the 


World Series, the health c 
Rat oer <2 rs will have 


much greater influence. — 

A healthy Carlos 
Carrasco and a_ healthy 
Danny Salazar alongside 
Corey Kluber, Trevor Bau- 
er and Josh 
Tomlin will 
form one of 
the League’s 


Despite all the 


not enough in 2016, so the 
Red Sox traded for White 
Sox ace Chris Sale. 

In the end, the Red 
Sox have too many elite 
players to not be consid- 
ered the best team in the 
American League and 
should be expected to 
build on their 93-win sea- 
son from a year ago. 

So how about the Cubs? 


expect a repeat. First and 
foremost, Kris Bryant and 
Anthony Rizzo are two of 
the best all-around players 
in baseball. 
In_addi- 
tion, Kyle 
Schwarber is 


most domi- ' fully recov- 
nant __rota- te eae, EO buy ered from 
tions. Throw into the Cubs, I the _ injury 
in Andrew that kept 
Miller and @™m hesitant to him out for 
Cody Allen pick most of last 
at the back of Ee them [for] ~ ‘season, and 


the bullpen, 
and you are 
looking at 
quite possibly the toughest 
team to hit against in all of 
baseball. 

However, there is an- 
other team in the Ameri- 
can League that may have 
“the Tribe” beat in terms 
of pitching. And as much 
as I have raved about 
the Indians, it is this 
other team that I think 
will claim the American 
League _ title, 
Cleveland from taking it 
for a second straight year. 

That team is the Sox. I 


am of course talking about - 


the Boston Red Sox, not 
the Chicago White Sox, 
who should be happy if 
they do not finish in dead 
last this season following 
their fire sale this winter. 
All-time great David 
Ortiz will be absent from 
the Red Sox offense this 
year, and it is hard to pre- 
dict what impact this will 
have on the diamond and 
in the clubhouse, but this’ 
lineup is lethal from top-to- 
bottom. The team’s young 
core of Mookie Betts, Xan- 
der Bogaerts and Jackie 
Bradley Jr. (also known as 


the “Killer B’s”) will be ab- 


solutely devastating for op- 
posing pitchers. 


_ Another case for the | 
Red Sox is on the mound. — 


Boasting Cy Young 
Award winners Rick Por- 
cello and David Price was 


the Fall Classic. - 


stopping . 


Javier Baez, 
Willson 
Contreras. 
and Addison Russell are 


blossoming stars. 


On the mound, the likes 
of Jake Arrieta, Kyle Hen- 


dricks and Jon Lester lead , 


a star-studded rotation, 
while new additions Koji 
Uehara and Wade Davis 
headline the bullpen. And 
of course, the managerial 
genius of Joe Maddon can- 
not be overlooked. 

Despite all of these rea- 
sons to buy into the Cubs — 
and their chances of re- 
turning to the World Series, 
I am hesitant to pick them 
to return to the Fall Clas- 
sic. Before I even discuss 
this team, look at history. 
Since 2000, the 2001 New 
York Yankees and the 2009 
Philadelphia Phillies are 
the only teams to return to- 
the World Series the year 
after hoisting the Commis- 
sioner’s Trophy, and both 


teams lost the second time > 


around. 


“So what are the poten-- 


tial weaknesses in_ this 
Cubs team that will make 
them the latest victim of 
this trend? The first area 


cy 


Fow 


. 


for part of the World Series. 

Regarding pitching, Ar- 
rieta looked good through- 
out the playoffs, but he 
looked shaky at times dur- 
ing the second half of the 
regular season. Jon Lester 
and John Lackey’s 2016 
campaigns were among 
their best, but at 33 and 
38 years old, respectively, 
their durability may be- 

¥ = > for con c 


southpaw at the back of 
the rotation. Last but not 
least, I expect flamethrow- 
er Aroldis Chapman to be 
sorely missed at the back- 
end of the bullpen. 

So, without the defend- 
ing World Series Cham- 
pions in the mix, I am 
predicting that the San’ 
Francisco Giants will win 
the National League pen- 
nant. No, it is not an even 


- year, but the Giants have. 
_ been a contender year in 


and year out for the better 


part of a decade. They do 
not win with a bunch of 
superstars but rather with 


a solid core of players that. 
simply get the job done. 
Catcher Buster Posey 


is the most well known — 
player in the Giants’ line- 


up, but Brandon Craw- 


ford, Brandon Belt and 
Joe Panik have developed 


into superb players at their 
respective positions. Fur- 


thermore, veterans Hunter 
Pence and Denard Span 


are reliable outfielders. — 
_ The Giants’ biggest issue 
in 2016 was their bullpen, 


-as their relievers blew 30 


saves over the course of the 


-season and cost them the 


season, squandering a 5-2 
ninth inning lead against 
the Cubs in Game Four of 
the National League Divi- 
sion Series (NLDS). 
The Giants addressed 
this glaring weakness by 
signing three-time All-Star _ 
closer Mark Melancon. He 
is coming off of a domi- 
nant 2016, n, dur- 
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MIL contenders set to 
battle for Stanley Cup 


NHL, From B12 

rookie Zach Werenski, has 
been key for Columbus. 
The team is ranked sec- 
ond in the NHL in goals 
against. The team has 
played some of its stron- 
gest hockey over the past 
month and looks poised to 
make it to the Eastern Con- 
ference Finals. 

Meanwhile the Rangers, 
a veteran team led by star 
goalie Henrik Lundqvist, 
and the Capitals, led by 
Alexander Ovechkin, are 
certainly threats to go deep 
in the playoffs. However, 
the two teams have histori- 
cally struggled in the post- 
season. The two franchises, 
particularly the Capitals, 
have recurrent themes of 
dominance in the regular 
season that gives way to 
postseason _— disappoint- 
ment. Picking one of the 
two teams is a risky bet, de- 
spite them looking strong 
on paper. 

As such, the defending 
Stanley Cup champions, 
the Penguins, are the best 
bet to meet the Blue Jackets 
in the Eastern Conference 
Finals. The team’s offense 
is the best in the League, 
led by scoring threats Sid- 
ney Crosby, Evgeni Malkin 
and Phil Kessel. On de- 
fense, however, the team 
is average. Ultimately, the 
Penguins’ lackluster de- 
fense could prove to be 
their downfall in the play- 
offs, so I expect the Colum- 
bus Blue Jackets to emerge 
from the East to play in the 
Stanley Cup: 

Rounding out the East- 


enators, who look poised 
to lock up the sixth seed. 
The Toronto Maple Leafs, 
Boston Bruins, Tampa Bay 
Lightning, New »York=is- 
landers and the Carolina 
Hurricanes will be fighting 


™~* for the final two spots, with 


“the Philadelphia Flyers 
having an outside chance 
at the playoffs. While the 
Maple Leafs and Bruins 
currently have the inside 
track toward the final two 
spots, the Bruins have col- 
lapsed at the end of the last 
two seasons, leading them 


place Los Angeles Kings 
for the final playoff spot. 
Their road to the Stanley 
Cup Finals, however, will 
likely have to go through 
the Chicago Blackhawks, 
making an appearance for 
the Blues unlikely, as the 
Blackhawks look poised to 
lock up the West's top seed. 

As always, right wing 
Patrick Kane leads the 
Blackhawks, but _ their 
depth goes beyond Kane, 
with veterans such as cen- 
ter Jonathan Toews, defen- 
seman Duncan Keith and 
right wing Marian Hossa, 
who have been among 
the NHUs best for years. 
Adding to their mix of tal- 
ent, the Blackhawks also 
have a group of young, 
energetic players such as 
wings Artemi Panarin and 
Ryan Hartman. The team’s 
weakness, however, lies in 
its specialty units, particu- 
larly the penalty kill, and it 
remains to be seen if that is 
going to be their undoing 
come playoffs. 

Likewise, the road to 
the finals will not be easy 
for Chicago, as they will 
likely have to face some of 
the NHUs best squads in 
the playoffs. The Anaheim 
Ducks, the Edmonton Oil- 
ers and the Calgary Flames 
have been playing some of 
their best hockey lately. 

Of these teams, I believe 
the Oilers have the best 
shot at upsetting the Black- 
hawks. At their core, the 
Oilers are a young and tal- 
ented team, built by years 
of high draft picks that are 
now ready for NHL star- 
dom. These youngsters in- 
clude centers Connor Mc- 
David and Leon Draisaitl 
and defenseman Oscar 
Klefbom, who are backed 
by a solid group of veter- 
ans, suchas wings Milan 
Lucic and Jordan Eberle 
and defenseman Kris Rus- 
sell. Should this group con- 
tinue their impressive play, 
I believe they have the po- 


tential to surprise us in the 
playoffs. — 
Although they are 


struggling, it would be ir- | 
responsible to count out | 


the second-ranked Min- 


nesota Wild and the de- | 


to fall out fending | 
of the play- Western | 
off picture. [Columbus] looks Confer- 
It has 5 ence cham- 
been a poised to make pions, “the 
stunning jit to the Eastern San = Jose 
fall from : Sharks. 
grace for Conference Finals. Those 
the Bru- Sharks 
ins, | who heta-> vise 


won the Stanley Cup in 
2011. and made it to the 
finals again in 2013. The 
team had a strong young 
core with players such as 
forward Tyler Seguin and 
defenseman Dougie Ham- 
ilton, only to trade them 
away for pennies on the 
dollar. The once promising 
team has now fallen into 
NHL purgatory thanks to 
incompetent management 
that is unwilling to adapt 
the tough and physical 
team into one suited for the 
faster-paced modern NHL. 
Without any prospects 
of a top draft pick or of lur- 
ing top players to the team 
via free agency, the Bru- 
-ins look poised to remain 
in mediocrity, barring a 
management change, and I 
expect them to once again 
miss the playoffs. Ulti- 
mately, it will most likely 
be Toronto and Tampa Bay 
locking up the last two 
seeds in the East, but nei- 
ther have much of a chance 
at dethroning the Eastern 
 Conference’s top teams. 
~ In the Western Con- 
ference, the playoff pic- 
ture looks more ° clear. 
The eighth place St. Louis 
Blues hold a commanding 
11-point lead over the ninth 


Nw 


struggled mightily on of- 
fense, ranking near the 
bottom third of the League 
in goals per game. Defen- 
sively, however, they have 
been one of the best in the 
League, ranking third in 
goals against. Ultimately, 
I think the Sharks will fall 
to one of the hot teams 
in the middle of the table 


-such as Anaheim, Edmon- 


ton or Calgary in the first 
round of the playoffs. 
Meanwhile, the Wild 
are an extremely well bal- 
anced team that has played 
consistently strong hockey 
until this past month. But 
the team has a number of 


experienced and talented 


veterans such as forward 
Eric Staal, center Mikael 
Granlund and left wing 
Zach Parise, as well as de- 
fenseman Ryan Suter, who 
I think could push the 
Wild in the postseason. 

The team has had very 
little rest over the past 
month, due to a com- 
pressed schedule, and I 
firmly believe that Min- 
nesota can overcome their 
struggles once it matters in 
the playoffs and even rep- 
resent the West in the Stan- 
ley Cup Finals against the 
Blue Jackets. 
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ANDY GREENHALGH — M. SWIMMING 


By COURTNEY 
COLWELL 
For The News-Letter 


It was an_ exciting 
week for the men’s swim 
team. The Jays travelled to 
Shenandoah, Texas for the 
NCAA Championships. 
The long four days of com- 
petition were filled with a 
number of record-break- 
ing performances, close 
standings and even tight- 
er races. However, the Jays 
made it onto the podium, 
placing fourth just behind 
the Emory University Ea- 
gles, the Kenyon College 
Lords and the Denison 
University Big Red. 

Despite the excitement, 
for many, the weekend 
was bittersweet. For se- 
niors Jeremy Bauchwitz, 


championship with a mul- 
titude of records. Green- 
halgh owns the 10 fastest 
times in the 1650 Free and 
nine of the 10 fastest times 
in the 500 Free in the Uni- 
versity program’s history. 
This weekend he con- 
tinued to add to this long 
list of accomplishments 
with second place finishes 
in the 500 Free and 1650 
Free, an NCAA record in 
the 500 Free and a school 
record in the 1650 Free. By 
Saturday, | Greenhalgh’s 
Hopkins swimming career 
was over, but his legacy re- 
mains. Greenhalgh retires 
his collegiate career with 
12 All-American honors, 
three NCAA individual 
championship titles, six 
NCAA runner-up finishes 
and a single bronze medal. 


Evan Holder, Andy Green- Greenhalgh was kind 
halgh and enough to 
Scott Ster- sit down 
rett, the with The 
NCAAs VITAL News - 
were STATISTICS Letter to 
their last comment 
chance to || Name: Andy Greenhalgh Foe Sa 
compete |} Year: Senior perfor- 
for the |] Sport: Men's Swimming mance 
Blue Jays. Major: this past 
es ee Molecular and Cellular Biolog is ae 
who hold || Hometown: Kensington, Md. patliass 
a total of || High School: Bethesda- on some 
41 All- Chevy Chase memo- 
American ries he 
honors gathered 


combined, will be dearly 
missed by the program 
next year. 

Though The News-Letter 
would certainly like to 
commend all four of these 
dedicated seniors, this 
week, Andy Greenhalgh 
has been selected as the 
Athlete of the Week. 

Greenhalgh’s career at 
Hopkins has been a suc- 
cess to say the least. A two- 
time NCAA champion 
in the 500 Free, claiming 
the title in 2015 and 2016 
and. an: individuals; NGAA- 
Championship title in the 
1650 Free in 2016, Green- 
halgh went into this year’s 


throughout his career. 

The News-Letter: 
What type of preparation 
did the team do in the 
weeks leading up to the 
NCAA Championships? 
Was the team happy with 
the fourth place finish? 

Andy Greenhalgh: 
About three weeks out 
from NCAAs, we began 
to drop yardage and inten- 
sity in our workouts and 
worked more on starts, 
turns and breakouts. The 
idea behind this all is to rest 
the body-atter a hard year 
of training and to sharpen 


your skills in preparation — 


for the race, Overall, we are 


pretty satisfied with our 
finish at NCAAs. Through 
the first three days at the 
meet, we had sat in third 
place ahead of Denison, the 
defending National Cham- 
pions. While we eventually 
dropped to fourth, it was 
pretty exciting, especially 
for our seniors, to be able to 
finish on the podium one 
last time. 


N-L: How hard is it to 
balance nerves going into 
such an important meet? 

AG: Arguably the most 
important part of swim- 
ming is how you manage 
yourself mentally. I have 
struggled in the past bal- 
ancing the nerves and 
excitement of big meets, 
and that has cost me. It is 
easier to balance nerves at 
NCAAs though, because 
you have your team there 
to back you up and sup- 
port you the whole way 
through. 


N-L: How happy were 
you with the second place 
finishes in the 500 Free and 
1650 Free? 

AG: I am relatively 
pleased with how I swam. 
I cannot complain with 
best times in both events 
and breaking 4:20 in the 
500, a goal I have worked 
towards for two years now. 
As the defending cham- 
pion in both events, it was 
a bit unsatisfying to walk 
away without the individu- 
al title, but I put everything 
I had into both races, and at 
the end of the day, that is 
all I] can ask for. 


N-L: Whatis your favor- 
ite event to swim and why? 

AG: At the NCAAs, I 
have always loved being 
on the 800 Freestyle relay. 
We have a really strong 
tradition of 200 Freestylers 
at Hopkins, so the 800 Free 
relay has-been oux- bread 


_and butter, as we won it 
in both 2013 and 2014 and 


currently hold the NCAA 
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Senior Andrew Greenhalgh 


record in the event. To be 
put on that relay is a tre- 
mendous honor, ahd peo- 
ple always step up and do 
something spectacular on 
it. It never ceases to be a 
great race. 


N-L: Looking — back 
on your college career, is 
there any one race that 
stands out as most memo- 
rable or one that you are 
most proud of? 

AG: I think my most 
memorable race was at 
NCAAs in 2015 when I 
won. the 500 and broke 
the national record in the 
event because the swim ex- 
ceeded my expectation and 
what I thought was pos- 
sible in the moment, it re- 
ally helped set the tone for 
how I approached the 500 
and shorter distance races 
in the following two years. 


N-L; What will you miss 
most about the Hopkins 
swimming team? 

AG: The most important 
thing to me about Hopkins 
swimming is the camara- 
derie. The connections | 
have formed over the last 
four years are unparalleled 
to any I have ever had, or 

any I will have. I have espe- 


cially loved. swimming for, 


and being a part of some- 
thing bigger than myself, 
and representing my insti- 


M. Lacrosse splits pair of overtime battles 


By BRANDON WOLFE 
For The News-Letter 


While most Blue Jays 
were getting ready to fly 
the coop for spring break, 
the men of the Hopkins 
lacrosse team were hard 
at work, battling against 
Atlantic Coast Conference 
foes, the Syracuse Univer- 
sity Orange and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Cava- 
liers. Driven to the brink 
on both occasions, the Jays 
split two overtime match- 
ups, with a loss to the Or- 
ange and a victory over 
the Cavaliers. This brings 
their record to 5-3. 

In a_ back-and-forth 
first quarter against the 
Orange, senior Wilkins 
Dismuke ripped a goal 
midway through the first 
quarter after a pass from 
sophomore attack Kyle 
Marr. Syracuse attack 
Nate Solomon scored an 
answering goal to bring 
it back to even. Junior Joel 
Tinney gave the lead back 
to Hopkins with only a 
few minutes left in the 
quarter, but midfielder 
Peter Dearth once again 
leveled the score for the 


Orange to close out the first 
quarter. 

Dearth’s goal would 
spark a four-goal run for 
Syracuse into the third 
quarter. 17 shots whizzed 
by the net before Syracuse 
midfielder Sergio Salcido 
scored the only goal of the 
second quarter. The run for 
the Orange continued after 
halftime, entering the third 
quarter with points from 
midfielder Nick ‘Mariano 
and Solomon to push the 
Syracuse lead to 5-2. 

Just as they started off 
the first quarter for Hop- 
kins, Marr connected with 
Dismuke, who notched his 
second goal of the day to 
end the 4-0 run for the vis- 
iting Orange and shorten 
the lead to three. Sopho- 
more Robert Kuhn then 
provided the Jays with a 
goal to bring the deficit to 
two, closing out the third 
quarter. 

The fourth, quarter be- 
gan with a Syracuse goal, 
but the Jays responded 
quickly, with a goal by 
Marr, who received help 
with a nice pass from ju- 
nior Shack Stanwick, kick- 
ing off a three-goal run for 
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~ Sophomore Kyle Marr was named B10 Offensive Player of the Week. 


the Jays. Sophomore Alex 
Concannon and Kuhn fol- 


lowed with goals to give’ 


Hopkins the 6-5 lead. 

With 34 seconds left 
in the contest, Syracuse 
tied up the game and sent 
it into overtime where 
Syracuse midfielder Bren- 
dan Bomberry scored the 
game-winning goal in OT 


_to secure the victory for the 


Orange. 

A week later, the Jays 
returned to Homewood 
Field to face off against 
the Cavaliers in a game 
that was much more offen- 
sively successful than the 
game against the Orange. 

Virginia came out of 
the gates firing, netting 
three goals to start off 
the contest, with mid- 
fielders Ryan Conrad and 
Dave Smith and attack Joe 
French all helping to ig- 
nite the Cavs to.a 3-0 lead. 
Marr stopped the bleed- 
ing and put Hopkins on 
the board, but a goal from 
Cavalier attack Michael 
Kraus quickly put the def- 
icit back at three. 

The Blue Jays re- 
sponded with two quick 
goals by junior Patrick 
Fraser and freshman 
Forry Smith. At the end 
of the first, Tinney re- 
sponded to a Syracuse 
goal with one of his own 
to put the score at 5-4 in 
favor of the visiting Vir- 
ginia team. 

Virginia came out for 
the second quarter just as 
strong as the first, rattling 
off five goals, including 
one from Kraus, two from 


‘midfielder Dox Aitken 


and two from attack Mike 
D’Amario to put the Cavs 


up 10-4. 

Undeterred, the Blue 
Jays responded with three 
straight goals of their 
own by Marr, Tinney and 
senior Cody Radziewicz. 
Senior John Crawley had 
the last goal of the second 
quarter, putting the score 
at 11-8, still in favor of the 
Cavs. 

Virginia once again 
started off the next quar- 
ter with midfielder AJ 
Fish and Kraus scor- 
ing one goal apiece, but 
Hopkins scored the final 
three goals of the period, 
thanks to Concannon, 
Radziewicz and Marr. 

It was the Jays who 
took’ over the momentum 
in the final quarter, scor- 
ing six goals interrupted 
by just one Virginia goal. 
The Jays saw goals from 
graduate student Craig 
Madarasz, three from 
Marr and one each from 
Tinney and Radziewicz. 

Down 17-14 with less 
than two minutes to go, 
Virginia made a major 
push, scoring three goals, 
with attack Zed Williams 
scoring two and Conrad 


scoring the other to take — 


the Jays into overtime for 
the second week in a row. 
Unlike the game against 
the Orange, however, it 
was Hopkins that came 
out on top, as Stanwick 
buried a goal two minutes 
into the first overtime pe- 
riod to give the Blue Jays 
the victory. 

The Jays will run out 
onto Homewood again 


this Friday to take on the | 
Rutgers Scarlet Knights: 


to open up Big Ten Con- 
ference play.at 7:00 p.m. 
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Dip You Know? 


With her doubles victory 
against Dickinson this past 
weekend, senior Anna 
Kankanala now ranks | 7th in 
school history with 69 career 
victories for the women’s 


tennis team. 
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CALENDAR 


Friday: 


M. Lax vs. Rutgers: 7 p.m. 
Track @ Colonial Relays 


Saturday: 


W. Tennis vs. Bryn Mawr; 1 p.m. 
Baseball vs. Swarthmore; 3 p.m. 


inal Four teams vie Swimming brings home hardware : 


lor Championship title 


Andrew Johnson 
Comrade’s Corner 


Following two straight 
weekends of clutch jump- 
ers, dagger three pointers 
and tenacious defensive 
action, just four teams 
remain with a shot at the 
NCAA Men’s Basketball 
title. 

The North Carolina Tar 
Heels, the Oregon Ducks, 
the Gonzaga Bulldogs and 
the South Carolina Game- 
cocks all battled adver- 
sity, staved off injury and 
fought relentlessly for a 
shot at making it to Glen- 
dale, Arizona: The four 
remaining teams appear 
capable of giving us one of 
the more intriguing Final 
Fours in recent memory. 

Leading the pack, the 
University of North Caro- 
lina Tar Heels were the 
Conference’s regular sea- 
son champions and the 
victors of the absolutely 
loaded South region. 

In what felt like a na- 
tional championship 
game, North Carolina had 
to survive a slugfest with 
the Kentucky Wildcats 
in the Elite Eight. Fresh- 
man phenom Malik Monk 
would drain a three point- 
er for the Wildcats, which 
evened the score at 73 all 
with just seconds to play. 

However, walk-on 
Luke Maye received a pass 
from the driving Theo 
Pinson and launched a 
beautiful — high-arching 
jumper that settled in the 
basket with just 0.3 sec- 
onds left on the clock. Af 


ter a 75-73 win dispatch- 
ing a perennially loaded 
Kentucky team stacked 
with future NBA talent, 
the Tar Heels are certain- 
ly capable of winning the 
whole tournament. 

Working in the Tar 
Heels’ favor is the fact 
they return seven play- 
ers from a team that ad- 
vanced to the title game 
just last year, only to lose 
in heartbreaking fashion 
to the Villanova Wildcats. 

The Heels are led by 
junior All-American Jus- 
tin Jackson, who is a ver- 
satile scorer and wing 
defender averaging 18 
points, five rebounds and 
three assists on the sea- 
son for Carolina. 

The Tar Heels boast a 
veteran lineup filled with 
former High School All- 
Americans, and they are 
absolutely dominant on 
paper; North Carolina 


offensive rebounds per 
game. 

This team will be 
tough to beat, but if any- 
thing, the Oregon Ducks 
appear to be up to the 
task. Many did not think 
the Ducks could survive 


the loss of their defensive | 
stalwart, forward Chris | 


Boucher, but this veteran- 
heavy Oregon team has 


‘retained its form in the 


NCAA Tournament. ; 

The third seeded 
Ducks were tested mul- 
tiple times on their road 
to Glendale, surviving 
a battle with the upstart 


- leads the nation with 15.7 | 


- The ona men 's cK women $ teams trav 
_and Diving Championships. Both teams racket ‘up 


personal bests and record breaki 


overall in a stacked i 


MLB: Can the Cubs and 
Indians repeal? 


Men’s Lax topples 
Virginia in OT 


Colwell’s Court: 
Andy Greenhalgh 


mo-owz— 


Daniel Landy breaks 
down whether the Indians 
and the Cubs can make it 
back to the Fall Classic this 
season, offering his picks 
for teams that could chal- 
lenge Chicago’s supremacy. 


The men’s lacrosse team 
broke a three game losing 
streak when they defeated 
the Virginia Cavaliers in 
overtime over the weekend. 
Junior attack Shack Stanwick 
notched the game winner for 


This week, The News- 


Letter highlights senior 
Andy Greenhalgh, who 
claimed second in the 500- 
and 1650-meter free events 


at the NCAA Swimming , 


and Diving Champion- 


Rhode Island Rams, nar- | 


rowly escaping the red 
hot University of Michi- 
gan‘Wolverines and then 
putting together a domi- 
nant performance against 
the No. 1 seeded Kansas 
Jayhawks to claim the 
Midwest region. 

The Ducks are led by 
the three headed _ attack 
of Tyler Dorsey, Dillon 

See NCAA, B10 


NHL contenders fight 
for playoff seeding 


Gaurav Verma 
Sportpinion 


While the snow melts 
and the temperatures rises, 
the most exciting action 
on the ice has yet to come. 
‘Through mid-June, the 
National Hockey League’s 
best teams will battle for 


~ the right to hoist Lord Stan- , 


s Cur h over their 
sioialders Aa have . their 
“names carved into history 
on the Holy Grail. 

With all 30 teams play- 
ing fewer than 10 games 
in the regular season, the 
playoff picture is already 
_ beginning to take shape. 
ba t what might most 


tain team from the play- 
off picture: the Detroit 
Red Wings. This season 
brings an end to the Red 
Wings 25-year playoff 
streak. 

In the Eastern Confer- 
ence, three of the League’s 


annual top contenders sit 


perched atop the stand- 
ings. The Washington 
Capitals, the Pittsburgh 
Penguins and the New 
York Rangers sit. first, 
third, and fourth in the 
conference, respectively, 
and the Montreal Cana- 
diens trail the Rangers by 
three points with a game 
in hand. 

These four are joined 
atop the conference by a 
basement dweller team 
from last season: the Co-. 
lumbus Blue Jackets. The 
team is led by goalie Ser- 
gei Bobrovsky, who is 
sporting a stellar 1.99 goals 
against average, and wing 
Cam Atkinson, who leads 
the team with 33 goals. 

The defense, led by 
Seth Jones, Jack Johnson, 
David Savard and star: 


ONE L.B eR 


Pace B10 the Jays. 


PaceBi1 ships. 
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Baseball wins eight games i 


By ESTHER HONG 
Staff Writer 


Last week, the Blue Jays 
headed down to sunny 
Fort Myers, Florida to 
compete in the 2017 Gene 
Cusic Collegiate Classic. 
With eight consecutive 
days of games, including 
a couple doubleheaders, 
every Jay was able to see 
considerable time on the 
field’ Hopkins returned to 
Baltimore Saturday night 
with an 8-3 record in Fort 
Myers and a 14-5 record 
for their season thus far. 

“We saw some quality 


competition, and it was 


great to see some of our 
younger guys stepping 
up in big situations for 
us. Winning eight out of 
the 11 games we played 
was huge for us, and 
hopefully we keep the 
momentum for Confer- 
ence play,” senior catcher 
Ryan Orgielewicz said. 

The Blue Jays defeated 
New York University, 
SUNY Old Westbury, St. 
Joseph’s College, Colby 
College twice and Vas- 
sar College, all within 
the first five days of the 
Classic. 

The Jays raced out to 
a 6-0 record heading into 
their sixth day of play. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the 
Classic, Hopkins fell to St. 


_Joseph’s and 13th-ranked 


College of Wooster and 
split with Plymouth State. 
University. 

“We know that the 
trip is long and tiresome, 


so the approach coming 


in was to win game one 
against NYU and then 
take it one game ata time,” 
Orgielewicz said. “And 
we were definitely excited 
to get out of the cold and — 
enjoy playing baseball in 
warm weather.” | ae 
_ Despite | 


\many memorable me 
‘ments 


aes 


fr 
> 


sph. aS he 


Classic, the Blue Jays’ first 
game against St. Joseph's, 
their sweep against Colby 
and both games against 
Plymouth State particular- 
ly displayed how the team 
has grown from the start of 
the season. 

Hopkins earned an 11-2 
victory against the St. Jo- 
seph’s Golden Eagles, who 
previously defeated Hop- 
kins during last season's 
NCAA Regionals to end 
the Jays’ sea- 


expand their lead with a 
career-first home run. The 
Blue Jays recorded a 13-3 
victory over the Mules, 
with junior pitcher Nick 
Bodner and senior pitcher 
Cameron Mineo leading 
the team to victory. 
During their second 
game of the day, the Blue 
Jays came back from a 4-3 
deficit at the top of the 
seventh inning to win 7-4. 
Despite the score being 
closer than 


son. : that of their 
Sopho- “It was great to first game 
more pitcher f against the 
Preston Betz S€€ Some OF Our Mules, the 
pitched the younger suvs Jays still 
first six in-— Y 8 8 y > demon = 
nings of the Stepping up in big strated skill 
game, strik —. : -9 and effort. 
ing outeight Situations for us. Hopkins 
Golden Ea- - RYAN began to 
gle _ hitters. gain mo- 
Offensively, ORGIELEWICZ, mentum 
Orgielewicz p> When — se- 
went four CATCHER nior short- 
for five in stop Conor 
hits, includ- Reynolds 


ing his first home run of 
the season. 

Freshman infielder Dil- 
‘lon Bowman also recorded 
a home run, a career first. 
With both Orgielewicz’s 
and Bowman’s home runs, 
this game marked the Blue 


Jays’ first multi-home run _ 


game of the season. 


Two days later, the - 


Jays faced the Colby 
Mules in two consecu- 


tive seven-inning games. i 


During their first game of 
_the day, Hopkins quickly 
generated momentum 
after a few walks and a 
Colby extog ee! 
With bases loaded, 
freshman outfielder Chris 
Festa recorded his first 
of four hits in the game, 


doubling to right field and 


sending all three Blue Jays 
home. — 

With the Jays gaining 
four innings, Festa, once — 


Laid 


came in as a pinch hitter 


and earned a walk. After 
‘a pair of sacrifice flies, 


the Blue Jays finished the 


» game ona 4-0 run. 


Three days after sweep- 
ing Colby, the Jays went 
on to compete against 
the Plymouth State Pan- 


thers. With a tight score — 


throughout all nine in- 
nings, the Panthers earned 
a walk-off walk in the final 
ning to win 4-3, 

Although the Jays’ hit- 
ters were unable to pull 
away from the Panthers, — 
junior pitcher Alex Ross 
kept the Panthers’ scoring 
slow, striking out a career- 


high of 13 hitters and only 


giving up eight hits in the 


71 innings he pitched. | 
With the score tied at 
east the ‘bolton of the 


ninth, sophomore pitcher 
Josh Hejka faced the top 


there being a five-run lead in the first of the Panthers’ lineup. — 
With a single and two in- 


hae os ‘Hopkins Sasa Shae ie ¢ ceca. in) 


were quickly loaded. The 
next hitter Hejka faced 
earned himself a _ full 
count. Hejka threw a ball 
to advance all players and 
hand the game-winning 
run to the Panthers. 
Despite the loss, the 
Blue Jays came back two 
days later to defeat the 
Panthers 5-4. Freshman 
utility player Mike Eberle 
recorded two crucial dou- 
bles, one being the same: 


winning RBI. 


Five different pitchers 
saw the mound, Bodner, 
sophomore Harrison Folk, 
sophomore John Dono- 
hue, Hejka and junior 
Nick Burns. With effec- 
tive pitching match-ups; 
Hopkins only allowed 
the Panthers to score four 
runs to the Jays’ five. =~ 

“Winning the last 
game against Plymouth 
was a much needed win 
for us after we had lost the. 
previous two games, in- 
cluding a loss to them two. 
days earlier on a ‘walk; 
off,” Orgielewicz said. 

Tallying eight TES 
ries in Fort Myers, the 
team hopes to extend 
their preseason success 
into Centennial eerie 
ence play. i 

“Our Conference j is a 
ways strong, and teams 
always play us tough be- 
cause we are the team to 
beat every year. We are 
looking to start out strong — 
against Swarthmore and 
McDaniel and show every-_ 
one why we are always on 


top when the year ends,” 


Orgielewicz said. “Tibet 
lieve we are going to have ‘ 


play this weekend. and : 

will return to Strom-~ 

bat Stadium to host. the 
Swarthmore Garnet on 


Olt ‘ 
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Hopkins may axe 
BME. department 


By BIO N. GNEER 
For The News-Letter 


The University’s 
prestigious Biomedical 
Engineering (BME) De- 
partment is under threat 
of closure. In a memo 
written by various ad- 
ministrators to faculty 
of the department, it 
lists various grievances 
against the program and 
calls for the creation of a 
“neutral committee” to 
decide the department's 
ultimate fate. 

One of the major con- 
cerns cited in the memo is 
over the interdisciplinary 
nature of the department 
which combines biology, 
medicine and engineer- 
ing. Many administrators 
feel that the department 
has “no real academic fo- 
cus,” which they claim 
makes it difficult for them 
to market to prospective 
students. 

Beverly Wendland, 
Dean of the Krieger 
School of Arts and Sci- 
ences and former chair of 
the Biology Department, 


found it difficult to under- 


stand the varying aspects | 


of the program. 


“So I understand the | 
biology portion of Bio- | 


medical Engineering, but 


I don’t get the medical | 


and engineering part,” 
she said. “The department 


claims to provide an edu- | 


cation in all three of those 


fields, but I simply don’t | 


understand the other two. 


They should change their | 


name to just biology.” 


Ed _ Schlesinger, Vice | 


Dean of the Whiting 
School of Engineering 
(WSE), spoke about how 
the program rank falling 
from first to second in 
ranking of the program 
in U.S. News & World Re- 
port played a major role in 
their decision. 

“We saw that the 
program had some _is- 
sues and we really want 


to take a deep in-depth | 
look at seeing whether | 


this program is impor- 


tant to keep at Hopkins,” | 


he said. “We could have 
offered constructive 
Ser BME, pace A3 


Support 
. Administration # 


COURTESY OF VICE DEAN OF GRADUATE EDUCATION, AND CENTERS AND PROGRAMS MATTHEW ROLLER 


| Since 1876, administrators have suffered at the hands of student demonstrators who asked for ridiculous things like justice and reasonable policies. 


Administrators protest student protests 


By DENIS O’SHAY 
Staff Writer 

Roughly 80 admin- 
istrators occupied the 


Brody Reading Room for 
six hours demanding an 
end to all student protests 
last Wednesday evening. 
They began their march 
in Garland Hall and made 


Hopkins bubble construction begins 


By MICHAEL BUBLE 
Staff Writer 


On juesday, the Uni-. Fikb 1s working with the=~bie“© ai 
“Well, what you see 
‘here is that Baltimore is 


versity announced plans 
to build a physical bubble 
around Homewood cam- 
pus to protect students 
from the dangers of Balti- 
more. Construction is set 
to end in 2053. 

University President 
Ronald J. Daniels an- 


construction team behind 
President Trump’s border 
wall. Additionally, JH- 


Materials Science Depart- 

ment to create a research 

opportunity for students 

to develop a special bullet 

proof glass for the bubble. 

The bubble is planned 

to be 100 feet tall, have a 

thickness of at least one 

‘foot and encircle the en- 


nounced tire pe- 
this deci- PEE. rimeter of 
sion  de- ; : the Home- 
scribing Weresettingup w o od 
this bubble 4 barrier between tage Bet 
as a way 
to further us and them, can enter 
engage the the bubble 
Baltimore but at least we with their 
Commu- aretransparent J-Card at 
nity. nae designated 
“ we about it. entrances 
want - to around 
build this — RONALD J. ca say us 
nee DANIELS, pe able.t0 
show our UNIVERSITY jeave once 
commit- PRESIDENT. _ inside. 
ment to JHFRE 
the city,” stated in 
Daniels a press_re- 


said. “We're setting up a 
barrier between us and 
them, but at least we are 
transparent about it.” 
Johns Hopkins  Fa- 
cilities and Real Estate 
(JHFRE) is in charge of 
building the bubble. They 
are consulting with the 


Learn about all the 


endorse Trump. 
NEWS, PAGE A5 


FAKE 
 escie 


’ 


salacious details that 
went behind the JHU 
Republicans decision to 


lease that the construc- 
tion planning was made 
possible through’ the 


support of famous Hop- 
kins alumnus. Ben Car- 
son who is currently the » 
U.S. Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development. 
Following Carson’s sug- 


INSIDE THIS ISSUE 
JHU Republicans tell all 


gestion, the preliminary 
name the finished 
project is “Ben's Big Bub- 


for 


unsafe, because there 
are so many freed slaves 
there,” Carson’s statement 
read. “With my gifted 


. hands, I will be able to sur- 


gically remove Hopkins 
from the city like remov- 
ing a tumor from a brain.” 

Daniels stated that the 


University is also consid- | 
ering expanding the bub- | 


ble to the neighborhoods 
around Hopkins. 

“We have a lot of com- 
munity. partnership ini- 
tiatives where we invest a 
lot of money to purge the 
local neighborhoods of 
their faults,” Daniels said. 
“Once those communities 


have achieved our institu- | 


tional standards we will 
happily extend the’ con- 
struction of the bubble to 
include them.” 

Executive Director of 
Campus Safety and Secu- 
rity Lee James has been 
heavily involved in the 
development of the bub- 
ble. He described how the 
University will build the 
bubble. 

“We are going to build 
a bubble, and it’s going to 
be a very good bubble,” 

See BUBBLE, pace A4 


The Blue Jay statue roamed around campus, 
promoting school spirit and condemning — 
Israeli apartheid. NEWS, PAGE A7 


_Memes cure depression | | 


_ Researchers at Hopkins Hospital found | 
that memes are essential for treating 
depression. SCITECH, PAGE B7 


- elt 


Blue Jay statue comes to life 


their way through all lev- 
els of the MSE Library be- 
fore ending in the Read- 
ing Room. 

While in the Reading 
Room, the administrators 
harassed students trying 
to study. They also waved 
signs reading “Students 
suck!,” “Divest from Stu- 
dents!” and “We control 
your financial aid!” and 
shouted slogans such as 
“BSU! SDS! You can all 
come kiss our ass!” 

Prior to the protest, 
University President Ron- 
ald J. Daniels spoke to the 
crowd of administrators 
about their cause. 


RONNY D 
2020 


VOTE FOR DANIELS VOTE FOR DANIELS RONNY DIS THE ONE FOR ME VOTE FOR DANIELS VO 


By THE HUB 
Propagranda Specialist 


University President 
Ronald J. Daniels an- 
nounced on Monday that 
he will run for President 
of the United States in 
2020. In a_ school-wide 
email sent out at 2:57 a.m. 
that only 12 people read, 

v 


> 


| 
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al 


Ronny D to run. 


“Too often we are por- 
trayed as the bulwarks to 
change,” he said. “But it is 
the students who prevent 
change. They stopped our 
pruning of the Humani- 
ties Center. They stopped 
our ability to change se- 
curity contractors last 
summer. We need to take 
back our school.” 

In his speech, Daniels 
also highlighted the ad- 
ministration’s past victo- 
ries to inspire the crowd. 

“We got rid of covered 
grades. We've hired 40 
new administrators in the 


last semester alone. Vic- 


tory is a possibility if we 


Ee 


Or 


unite together,” he said. 
“Our ‘Live Near Your 
Work Program’ is pack- 
ing Baltimore residencies 
with our employees. We 
are taming the city. As 
goes Hopkins, so goes 
Baltimore!” 

Assistant Vice Dean 
to the Office of the Pro- 
vost of Administrative 
Services of the Krieger 
School of Arts and Sci- 
ences (KSAS) Aaron Tu- 
telage outlined ways the 
administration can. esca- 
late their preventative tac- 
tics if students continue 
to hold various protests. 

SEE PROTEST, pace A3 


Ronny B 


2020 


Bloomberg 


Party 


COURTESY OF OUR DARK LORD MIKEY BLOOMBERG 


Daniels explained that 
his desire for power and 
control couldn't stop with 
Baltimore. 

“Tve always said that 
‘As goes Baltimore, so 
goes Johns Hopkins,’ but 
we all know that I really 
mean ‘As \goes Hopkins, 
so goes Baltimore,’ and by 
‘Hopkins’ I mean me, Ron 
Daniels,” he wrote. “Why 
stop with Hopkins or Bal- 
timore if I could lead the 
entire country?” 

Daniels’ campaign slo- 
gan will be “As goes Ron 
Daniels, so goes America.” 

According to his new 
campaign website, Ron- 
nyDIsTheOneForMe.biz, 
Daniels moved to the U.S. 
to pursue his dreams of 
world dominati: 

“Living in Canada 
just didn’t provide me 
with the opportunity to 
wield a _ disproportion- 
ate amount of power,” he 


wrote. “I needed to move 


- GHOSTS Bo -« LAB REPORTS B7 » Cc 


to a country with a history 
of imperial ambition, and 
I found one right south of 
the border.” 

In a joint press con- 
ference with Michael 
Bloomberg, our supreme 
overlord, Daniels told the 
Hopkins community that 
he will be the candidate of 
the new Bloomberg Party 
for America. © 

The party’s platform 
includes lower taxes for 
billionaires like Bloom- 
berg, a law mandating 
that Hopkins is ranked 
first by US..News & 
World Report, the reorga- 
nization of all American 
universities as corpora- 
tions — Hopkins will be- 
come JHU Learning Cor- 
poration, Inc. — and the 
consolidation of all media _ 
organizations int 
Bloomberg Emeren me 

“Listen, it’s no se- 
cret: Bloomberg is the 

SEE DANIELS, PA cE A4 7 
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The News-Letter is nothing 
bul fake news 


Kins COURTESY OF KELLYANNE CONWAY 
You shouldn't believe anything that 7he News-Letter writes. Ever. 


By SEAN SPICIEST 
Fake News Editor 


With countless media 
sources to choose from, 
Americans can now de- 
cide for themselves what 
they consider the truth. 
A well-researched article 
now carries the same 
authority as an angry 
tweet — typos and all 
— posted at three in the 
morning. Even national 
media sources like The 
New York Times and CNN 
are deemed “fake news.” 
Sad! 

But why place so much 
blame on certain national 
news outlets? What if I 
told you there’s a fake 
news source closer than 
you think? 

Since 1896, our very 
own campus newspaper, 
The News-Letter, has and 
continues to fill its pages 
with an unending stream 
of lies. To prove that The 
News-Letter publishes 
“alternative facts” about 
the Hopkins community, 
I suggest we look back 
through their reckless 
headlines this year as evi- - 
dence. . 

To start, The News- 
Letter claims to have cov- 
ered not one but several 


Pictures showing -mo: ib 
students gathered 5n the 


student protests this year 
alone. It appears that an 
activist spirit and a sense 
of duty brought the Hop- 
kins community together 
to uphold certain beauti- 
ful ideals. 

But who has ever 
heard of Hopkins stu- 
dents protesting? Unless 
you count rushing to of- 


. fice hours in herds to beg 


a professor to raise an 
exam grade from a B+ to 
an A-, Hopkins students 
have not been known 
to stand up for change. 
I’ve barely seen students 
willing to stand up in the 
reading room, lest they 
lose their precious study 
spot. 

Therefore, these pro- 
tests simply could not 
have happened. I’m sure 
that Brody Learning 
Commons, the FFC and 
the Hopkins bubble were 
at full capacity whenever 
these alleged demonstra- 
tions took place. 

Nevertheless, I will 
commend The  News- 
Letter photography 

icon ocak eek 


beach in 2017 thaa four 
years ago are masterfully 
staged and show a strong 
command of Photoshop. 


Next, let’s discuss The 
News-Letter’s coverage of 
the Humanities Center 
this year. Sure, this pur- 
ported debacle between 
the University and one 
of its own departments 


allowed The News-Letter 
‘staff members to fill up 
their pages and meet 


their deadlines for a few 
weeks, but we can safely 
categorize this story as 
fake news. 

The University would 
have to go against its core 
values to threaten the 
closure of a» multidisci- 
plinary institution that’s 
existed at Hopkins for 
over 50 years. What self- 
respecting | administra- 
tor would even consider 
such a terrible thing? It’s 
fair to say that the four 
or five Hopkins students 
who even take classes in 
Gilman will be sure to 
find the department's of- 
fice still doing whatever 
it does. 

Although I’ve _ de- 
bunked The News-Letter’s 
biggest stories, I’m. still 
left with questions. By 
filling their pages with al- 
ternative facts, what does 
The News-Letter want to 
distract us from? Do they 
want unchecked power? 
Increased readership? Or 
do they just want a build- 
ing that has heat in the 
winter? 

And unless this is 
some kind of special par- 


ody issue, why even agree. 


to publish my opinion 
piece that is clearly aimed 
to destroy the paper's rep- 
utation? 


-  Idon’t think I'll ever be 


are the facts: Tf you want 
to avoid the truth, make 
sure to pick up a copy of 
The News-Letter. 


Krieger construction unearths 
mass student grave 


By ILLINOIS JONES 


Spooky Editor 


Last Tuesday, the con- 
struction crew working 
on waterproofing the 


foundations of Krieger “Our current theory is 
Hallandthe — that these 
Breezeway are all of 
unearthed a “Michael the students 
mass grave ichae oe were 
of student : planning on 
bodies. Bloomberg ver dropping 
Follow- totally aserial out but the 
ing this dis- 1. “1. University 
aay the killer while ‘got rid of 
University’s g student at “them: ~ £0"; 
Archaeol- be aee tes preserve 
ogy Depart- Hopkins. the school’s 
ment set u Eat ae retention 
an. Siva: ? Not rates.” 
foe te BLOOMBERGS © 7 e 
cutti : ; 4s surprisin 
ea pote” FRAT Bro miecovers 
area until _ was a pile 
spring 2020, of skeletons | 
which was with the 
when the construction was word ‘Bloomberg’ carved 
probably going toendany- on each skull. The archae- 


way. ra 
Archaeology graduate 
student Jackie Cousteau 
spoke about the new dis- 
coveries at the site. 
“This is really interest- 
ing. So on the first layer, 
ou can see all the bodies 
of the #ReCoverHopkins 


Coalition members that — 


formed in spring 2016 to 
fight the University’s de- 
cision to remove covered 


termine the exact causes 
of death of students. 

“So on this new layer, 
we found this group of 
skeletons with a lot of 
bad transcripts,” she said. 


ology department de- 
clined to comment to The 
News-Letter, saying that 


they could not disclose’ 


any information about 
ongoing police investiga- 
tions. However, one work- 
er agreed to speak on the 
condition of anonymity. 

“Michael Bloomberg 
was totally a serial killer 


Aa 


be reached for comment 
as of press time. 

Robert Landon is a se- 
nior in the history depart- 
ment whose research. is 
the University’s history of 
research in public health. 

“So we know that 
Hopkins was involved 
in some syphilis experi- 
ment in Guatemala in the 
1940s. We found out from 
this excavation that the 
University actually gave 
syphilis to local Baltimor- 
‘eans as late as the ‘80s for 
their research,” he said. 
“You can see their bodies 
there. Who hasn't the Uni- 
versity given syphilis to?” 

Landon also explained 
how they found “un- 
derground fraternities” 
while excavating. 

“So today we have 
‘underground _ fraterni- 


ties’ that just operate — 


in sketchy row houses. 
Back then, when some 


fraternities got banned, 
they actually went un- 


- derground, Some of their 
underground structures — 
collapsed . 


must have 
burying them” he said. 
“You can easily tell where 
they are because of all the 
Natty Bohcans.” 
Other sections that 


shad been marked off 
the archaeologists _ 


include premeds who 


did not get into medical 


school, alumni buried by 


~ student debt and all the — 
suspects from the emails | 
hing, and I. that campus security | 


sends out when an “inci- 


i 
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Dear reader, 


ages — don't 


You may have noticed some interesting articles on these p aid 
worry, it’s all in good fun. Welcome to The New-Letter, ou tees 
April Fools edition, an attempt at adding some humor to ; ne Ue Z 
that is normally pretty serious and to a time of year tha is ssi ae 
ly pretty freaking stressful. In light of the University He si gi 
group “branding” policy, we've decided to name it The ti S- ine: 
Johns Hopkins. Enjoy these articles, and you can find the wee 


issue just after this minisection. 


Journalistically yours, 
The New(s)-Letter 


OLINS HOPKINS 
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PROTEST, rrom Al 
“Students don’t know 
the power that we have, 
and I want the student 
leaders of certain prob- 
lematic groups to know 
that,” he said. “I really 
hope that students aren’t 
worried about tampeted 
transcripts or financial 
aid or chicken tenders at 
the FFC.” 

Chief Diversity Officer 
James Pager spoke about 
how the protest was em- 
powering for him. 

“I was once brutally 
confronted with a bunch 
of union workers outside 
my Office. It was supposed 
to be a safe 


this new wave 

New wave of student 
puts a strain on security 
guards. , 

You know how at all of 
these student protests we 
Sy some security guards 
urking in the background 


20 or 30 feet away? Well, | 
all those people need to | 


get paid overtime, and 
we don’t have the budget 
for that,” he said. “We are 
too busy spending money 
sponsoring our ~ ‘Road 
Scholar’ initiative so these 
stupid kids aren’t run over 
on N. Charles Street be- 
cause they are looking at 
their phones,” . 


After six hours of oc- | 


a cupying 


NEWS & FEATURES 


Administrators Stage Student orgs must pay to use Hopkins name 
anli-protest protest 


THE. UNIVERS 


ITY AT. JOHNS #0 ri 


COURTESY OF KEVIN HSIAO 


Students upset by the new naming and logo policy have formed the Hopkins against Hopkins student organization at Hopkins in protest. 


space and " the Reading | 
they vio “I really hope Room, the | 
lated that, | i administra- 
Pager said. that students tors began 
“This is a ’ : to leav | 
: Pave be- | 
eee poe aren t-worried. : 


students to 
know how 
we feel. 
ES sis: <a 
time for our 


‘hie to be — AARON the Univer- 
eard.” sity. 

Oeies a TOTECAGE cer aren 
Dean of Asst. ViCE DEAN to g0 pick | 
Graduate up my | 
Studies of TO THE OFFICE OF kids,” As- 
the Krieger S/O Guat e 
School of THE PROVOST OF Dean of 
Arts and ADMINISTRATIVE. Student En- | 
Sciences, gagement | 
Matthew SERVICES OF Bethany 
Roller con- Lopez said. | 
demned KSAS “This pro- 
previous test has 
student been fun | 


protests during the ad- 
ministrators’ protests. 
“One time a bunch of 
graduate students came 
and occupied our build- 
ing lobby. It was frankly 
ridiculous, it disrupted 
people’s work and I can’t 


sympathize with such un-~ 


ruly behavior;” he said. 
“That’s why I’m out here 
today in Brody yelling at 
these students trying to 
do work.” 

Molly Fisher of the 
Registrar’s “Office — ex- 
plained that she was pro- 
testing for a minimum 
wage of $15,000 per hour 
for all administrators. 

“We have to deal with 
all these fucking dumbass 
little shits every day,” she 
said. “Do you know how 
many students email the 
registrar about information 
that they could just find on 
the website? We deserve to 
be paid a lot more for deal- 
ing with their shit. Hike up 
their tuitions.” 

Executive Director of 
Campus Security Rob- 


ert Lee spoke about how — 


about tampered 
transcripts or 
financial aid.” 


cause they 
realized 


outside of 
working for 


and all but I need to go 
home and not deal with 
students for a while.” 

Many students in the 
reading room were an- 
noyed at the administra- 
tors’ protest. 


“Yve got three mid- 


.terms tomorrow,” sopho-= 


more Tina Liang sad. “If 
I fail any one of them, I’m 
joining the next student 
protest.” 

Meanwhile, other 
students felt sympathy 
towards the protestors. 
Students for a Democratic 
Society member Chester 
Wickwire was pleased 
that administrators were 
able to interact with stu- 
dents. 

“You could see it in 
their eyes, some of these 
administrators had never 
even seen a student be- 
fore,” he said. “It was re- 
ally cute of them to do 
this sort of outreach. Of 
course their entire cause 
is bullshit, but it was nice 
to see some of them leave 
their nooks and crannies 
in Garland.” 


By UNIVERSITY COG 


| Propaganda Editor 


they have | 
actual lives | 


In response to the ex- 
| plosion of protests on 
| campus, the adminis- 
| tration has agreed to let 

student groups use the 
| Johns Hopkins name 
and logo only by signing 
| -a contract with the pay- 
| ment of a $599.99 licens- 
| ing fee. 

Kristen E. Frankle, di- 
rector of student leader- 
ship and involvement, 
oversees ll student 
groups on campus. Fran- 
kle and her staff argue 
that the fee allows stu- 
dent groups to keep their 
current names while en- 
| suring that the Hopkins 
| brand is not used in a way 
| that is unfavorable for the 


University — and helps 
the University make a 
quick buck. 


“We wanted to have a 


kle said. “What’s better 
than a revenue-generat- 
| ing scheme that increases 
| school spirit?” 

| Students also signed a 
binding contract in which 
they agreed to allow the 
University to appfove 
and license any designs 
created by the group as 
well charge future lead- 
ers of said student group 
in order to use the newly 
| licensed designs. 

An: additional provi- 
sion of the contract stipu- 
lates that the University 
will also be able to claim 
the accomplishments of 


the student groups as its" 


own when it so chooses. 

Frankle emphasized 
the benefit that this 
change would _ bring 
the administration, as it 


win-win situation,” Fran- — 


4 


would ensure that any 
use of the Hopkins name 
or iconography would 
be stylized in approved 
ways. 

“What if they tried to 
make a club T-shirt and 
wrote Hopkins in Hel- 
vetica font?” Frankle ar- 
gued. “Can you imagine? 
Under this new policy, 
we will be able to stop 
that kind of mayhem 
from occurring.” 

John Brighton, a senior 
math major, is unsatisfied 
with the administration’s 
response. 

“Tt just doesn’t really 
make sense, does it?” 
Bright said. “Hopkins has 
to approve of all the clubs 
in the first place, so they 
can’t really say they don’t 
endorse them.” 

Brighton criticized the 
administration for sug- 
gesting contracts as a 
solution to a problem he 
sees as—the=Wniversity’s 


increasingly capitalist 
outlook. © 
“Hopkins can't pre- 


tend the students aren't 
a part of their brand,” 
Brighton said. “And the 
sooner they recognize 
that, the sooner we all get 
to go back to when not 
caring about the admin- 
istration’s hypocritical ac- 
tions towards the greater 
Baltimore.” 


Sarah Sarandon is the | 


leader of the newly cre- 
ated “Hopkins against 
Hopkins” organization. 
She has organized stu- 
dents against the new 
policy. They have begun 
collecting support using’ 
social media such as Ins- 
tagram and the Hopkins 
meme page. 

So far, over 150 stu- 


dent groups have signed 
a petition asking the ad- 
ministration to forgo this 
policy change. 

“I transferred here 
from a liberal arts school, 
so I more or less know 
my way around a student 
protest.” Sarandon said. 

She spoke about the 


difficulties. of planning 
protests with Hopkins 
students. 


“It’s sometimes hard 
getting students to real- 
ize that their outrage, if 
they want to effect real 
change, ‘is not enough,” 
Sarandon said. “That 
there is actually a time 
commitment that is 
needed in order for this 
protest to work, that 
change takes time and 
effort. As much as | enjoy 
them, it’s going to take 
more than a few scath- 
ing memes bashing the 
administration.” 

Frankie, who suggests 
that the Hopkins against 
Hopkins group were be- 
hind the recent defacing 
of the university sign on 


North Charles street to 
read, “The University at 
Johns Hopkins,” does 


. not plan on changing the 


administration’s current 
ruling. 

“We believe that this 
contract is the perfect 
middle ground for all 
parties.” Frankle says. 
“Tt would allow Johns 
Hopkins to maintain 
complete control over its 
brand and students will 
be allowed to continue 
doing pre-approved club 
activities that the admin- 
istration has determined 
will be unlikely to cause 
the school any liability 
problems,” Frankle said. 

Students, un-mollified 
by this new policy, con- 
tinue to campaign to be 
allowed to include the 
University name to iden- 
tify their student groups. 

“T hadn’‘t realized un- 
til now how important 

it was for me to have a 


- creepy, anthropomorphic 


blue jay on all of my club 
merchandise until now.” 
Brighton said. 


BME students freed 
from their suifering 


BME, From Al 
criticisms on how we 
could improve curricu- 
lum or tied our current 
research to. classwork, 
but instead we wanted 
to fnake everyone poop 
their pants and threaten 
to shut the entire thing 
down.” 

Responding to accusa- 
tions that the University 
does not care about sci-' 
ences, Ed _ Schlesinger, 
Dean of WSE, poirited to 


various other ways Hop- 


kins was supporting sci- 
entific research in other 
fields. 

“Look, we all love sci- 
ence here, at Hopkins. 
Look at our Applied 
Physics Laboratory! We 
just applied for 100 mil- 
lion dollars of govern- 
ment funding in drone 
research because that 
is something, the new 
presidential administra- 
tion is interested in,” he 
said. “All our work in 
the other sciences does 
not mean we don’t care 
about BMEs. The impres- 
sion that sciences are un- 
der attack at Hopkins is 
plain ridiculous.’ 

The “neutral commit- 
tee” is headed by Sheri- 


committee” which inves- 
tigated the Humanities — 


tae. aepithamion 


ment for termination. 

“Tm not sure why 
they really wanted me 
for this. I don’t know 
much about the sciences; 
They should try to find 
experts in the field to 
evaluate BME,” he said. 
“T feel like I didn’t give 
them the answer. they 
really wanted last time, 
but I will definitely do 
my best and take into 
account all the perspec- | 
tives into my final re- 
port. Sorry in advance if 
the report is submitted 
late.” 

Wendland confirmed 
Tabb’s suspicion that the 
administration | wished 
to close the Humanities 
Center. 

“I would’ve gotten 
away with it too, if it 
weren't for those med- 
dling kids,” she said. 

BME students _ had 
mixed reactions to the’ 
threat of closure. Some 
reacted to this news in de- 
spair. : 

_ “IT place all my self- 
worth as being a BME. 
I’ve tattooed ‘BME’ on 
my chest. My resume just 
says BME,” sophomore 
Michael Freed said. “I 


anymore.” 
However, BME str 
Ruth Leyes saw thi n 


don’t even know how I'll % 
nroduce myself toothers. 
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Socialist revolution engulfs Homewood Administra' 
real “Hopkt 


al 


COURTESY OF THE HOMEWOOD STARVING ARTISTS 
A spectre is haunting the University — the spectre of disgruntled liberals. Beware. 


By LEO TROTSKI 


Revolutionary Vanguard 


A meme posted last 
Sunday in the “Hopkins 
Memes for my Lost Hopes 
and Dreams” Facebook 
group inspired students 
to begin a socialist revo- 
lution or as they put it, 
“Seize the memes of pro- 
duction.” 

The group, which has 
hosted divisive debates 
about leftist politics in the 
past, surprised onlookers 
as its socialist contribu- 
tors actually did some- 
thing about their views 
other than complain 
about capitalism and stu- 
dents pursuing finance. 

The meme that started it 
all was a gif of University 
President Ronald J. Daniels 
lifting weights in the Rec 
Center with the caption, 
“Ronnie D making gains.” 

Following a thread of 
732 comments debating 
whether or not the caption 
is referring to muscular 
gains or monetary gains, 
several group members 
formed a_ revolutionary 
vanguard to begin the so- 
cial upheaval. 

Vanguard member 
Carlos Marks spoke about 
how memes were the per- 
fect ways to engage the 
masses. 

“They are easily under- 


tik 


NE 


standable, they are witty 
and just all around fun. 
The meme of Ronnie D just 
shows how the rich are get- 
ting richer and that justifies 
our need for a revolution,” 
he said. “And you can tag 
all your friends in them, so 
everyone can join in.” 

The. vanguard’s first 
action was to interrupt 
Professor Chris Falzone’s 
9 a.m. Organic Chemistry 
I lecture. 

“Comrade — premeds! 
How long will you grovel 
at the heels of professors 
for them to bump up your 
grades and write you let- 
ters of recommendation? 
How long will your labor 
be exploited in research 
labs doing all the ‘bitch 
work’?” junior Rosie Lux- 
embourg said to the lec- 
ture hall. “The current sys- 
tem must be dismantled. 
Seize the back-tests! Seize 
control over your lives!” 

Many members of the 
audience received this 
call to action warmly. 

“T really like this whole 
vibe. I could really use 
some activist and com- 
munity engagement expe- 
rience for my med school 
application,” _ freshman 
Nicki Crewshev said. “I 
just want to be a really rich 
surgeon in the future.” 

At roughly 10:30 a.m. 
that same day, revolu- 
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tionaries 
seized the 
FFC and 
began 
freely dis- 
tributing 
chicken 
wings 
and 
fee 


cot- 
Oreo 
ice cream. 
Students, 
hearing 
that there 
was free 
food being 
given out, 
flocked 
inside and 
listened to 
the 
lutionary 
speeches. 


revo- 


By 
noon, rev- 
olutionary groups had 


control over all the build- 
ings south of the Beach. 
They had also construct- 
ed several barricades 
across N. Charles Street, 
leading to a small riot by 
Baltimore drivers who are 
sick of Hopkins students 
screwing up traffic. 

Additionally, many 
Hop Cops joined the stu- 
dent revolutionaries after 
they were promised a $15 
minimum wage, job secu- 
rity and a housing grant 
program. 

A reactionary group 
formed in response to 
the revolution and called 
themselves Students for 
a Fascist Society (SFS). 
These students, many of 
whom are former JHU 
College Republican mem- 
bers decried the “lib- 
eral bullshit that’s going 
around.” 

SFS held a rally at 1 p.m. 
calling for fired economics 
professor Trent Bertrand 
to be instated as president 
of the University. ' 

“People called Profes- 
sor Bertrand a ‘blatant rac- 
ist’ in their course evalua- 
tions. We need people like 
Bertrand to come back and 
exercise his right to use 
free speech to make stu- 
dents uncomfortable in the 
classroom,” SFS co-chair 
Benny Franco said. “These 


ee % 


endar 
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liberals are such crybabies 
and they just want to con- 
trol what you think and 
say. That’s supposed to 
be a fascist’s job. They are 
stealing our jobs.” 

As of 2 p.m., revolu- 
tionaries received word 
that President Daniels, 
along with many admin- 
istrators, had fled campus 
and had taken refuge in 
the Wyman Park Building 
because it is too far of a 
walk for students. 

Hearing this, students 
rushed into Garland Hall 
and took control of the 
financial aid offices to 
increase everyone's fi- 
nancial aid. Additionally, 
several groups stationed 
themselves around Ma- 
son Hall to scare prospec- 
tive student tour groups. 

As soon as the admin- 
istration was notified that 
prospective undergradu- 
ate students, their greatest 
source of revenue, were 
being attacked, they or- 
dered drones from the Ap- 
plied Physics Laboratory 
to carpet bomb the quads. 
The tide of the revolution 
soon turned against the 
vanguard as the student 
masses realized they had 
an exam the next day and 
went to Brody to study. 

At 5 p.m. the admin- 
istration released a state- 
ment saying they had 
regained control over the 
University. It was at this 
time that Campus Secu- 
rity sent out an email say- 
ing that there was an in- 
cident at the Homewood 
campus where “non-affil- 
iates” of the school were 
accidentally hit by drone 
strikes. 

The vanguard was 
rounded up by Hopkins 
security and sent to forced 
labor camps in East Balti- 


more where they will be_ 


helping the University gen- 
trify the neighborhood. 
Senior Eugenia Debs 
reflected upon the events 
of the day. 
“Tt was just like Spring 
Fair. Everyone was out- 


side enjoying themselves | 


and a good portion of 
people were -probably 
drunk,” she said. “The 
meme that started all this 
was pretty solid.” 
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COURTESY OF JOHNS HOPKINS FACILITIES AND REAL ESTATE 
Hopkins plans on expanding construction of the bubble over time. 


BUBBLE, From Al 
he said. “We're going to 
build it very inexpensive- 
ly. Baltimore will pay for 
the bubble.” 

Lieutenant Stephen 
Moffett, the Crime Pre- 
vention and Event Secu- 
rity Coordinator, stated 
that the bubble is being 
built to keep students on 
campus, where they can 
be supervised. 

“A lot of students 
aren't from around here 
and might end up in sit- 
uations off campus that 
they just can’t handle,” 
he said. “This bubble 
would protect students 

| from incidents such as 
those.” 
Students have ex- 
pressed mixed reactions 
to the University’s an- 
nouncement. Freshman 
Pippa Lee was indifferent 
to the bubble’s construc- 
tion. 
| “Tve never left cam- 

pus so this bubble doesn’t 
| affect me,’ she _ said. 
| “There’s nothing to really 


| see in Baltimore so I don’t 


_care that they’re building 
1 “ = 

Sophomore Logan 
Bateman supported the 
University’s decision 
to increase safety mea- 
sures. 

“T’ve seen all the epi- 
sodes of The Wire and I 
know what's out there 
| lurking in the city,” he 
| said. “I'm glad that the 
| University is being proac- 
| tive and prioritizing stu- 


dent safety.” 

However, other stu- 
dents, like junior Wilson 
White find the bubble 
troubling. As a Global 
Environmental Change 
and Sustainability 
(GECS) student, White 
believes that the bubble 
will cause harm to the 
environment. 

“Do you know how 
many birds have crashed 
into that big window in 
Brody? Their skeletons 
are littered all around,” 
he said. “Imagine how 
many birds are going to 
die with a big-ass glass 
dome in the sky.” 

Senior Hailey Jones 
believes the bubble is a 
symbol of the Universi- 
ty’s oppression of wom- 
en. 

Specifically,, she sees 
the bubble as a manifes- 
tation of the glass ceil- 
ing, the invisible barrier 
that prevents minorities 
and women from ad- 
vancing. 

“I already have to face 
glass ceilings in the class- 
room and workplace, and 
now T have to be confron& 
ed with a glass ceiling just 
by walking outside,” she 
said. “The patriarchy has 
really gotten out of hand.” 

The University also 
announced that it is in 
the process of develop- 
ing individual bubbles 
for students so that they 
don’t have to interact 
with one another while 
on campus. 


Nation awaits Daniels presidency 
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DANIELS, From Al 
puppetmaster,”_ Daniels 
preached at the conference 
as Bloomberg lurked in the 
shadows. “We all. should 
have microchips inserted 
into our brains like the one 
Mike planted in me. God 
knows we have enough 
talented neurosurgeons, 
like Dr. Ben Carson, who 
would be happy to do the 
surgeries. As goes Bloom- 
berg, so goes the world!” 

Many expressed con- 
cern that because Dan- 
iels was born in Canada, 
he does not qualify as a 
“natural born citizen” 
of the United States and 
therefore cannot become 


_ me: i shud support the baltimore community 
| bloomberg to me: support me instead 


eae. _ COURTESY OF BLOOMBERG NEWS 
Lord Bloomberg, who has given trillions to Hopkins, has endorsed Ronny D's campaign. 


president. Daniels ar- 
gued that since he was 
born with an “American 
state-of-mind” the law 
does not apply to him. 

“T believe in trickle- 
down economics, a post- 
racial society, telling the 
developing world what to 
do and unfettered finan- 
cial capitalism!” Daniels 
‘exclaimed, as Bloomberg 
slithered around. “I don’t 
think there’s anything 
more American than that!” 

Acceptance to Hopkins 
will now require incoming 
students to campaign and 
vote for Daniels in 2020. 
Instead of paying these 
volunteers, Daniels argued 


that these 
“unpaid in- 
ternships” 
will build 
character 
and __pre- 
pare stu- 
dents for 
a future of 
poorly paid, 
precarious 
work and 
-unfulfilled 
expecta- 
tions. 
“Expect- 
ing to be 
paid _—_ for 
work in our 
economy 
is unthink- 
able,” Dan- 
iels said. 
— “Don’t even 
think about receiving a 
living wage under my 
reign. If the contract work- 
ers at Hopkins can’t have 
one, neither can you.” 

At the end of the press 
conference, Daniels an- 
nounced that “Dark Lord 
Bloomberg has all the an- 
swers, just you wait.” Both 
he and Bloomberg sudden- 
ly disappeared into a flam- 
ing pit in the ground. 

“Well I know who I’m 
voting for,” senior Mont 
gomery Worthington III 
said after the press confer-- 
ence. “My chances of get- 
ting that next internship 
and that consulting job just 
went through the roof!” 
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